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CO-PARTNERSHIP IN INDUSTRY.' 


PROFIT-SHARING is still a very rare thing in the aggregate of all 
businesses. Its full extent and precise distribution among different 
industries will be exhibited in the Board of Trade Report, which 
at the time of the writing of this article was not yet published. 
But the preliminary notice* already issued of the first hundred 
schemes examined, makes it clear that there is to-day, as in 1894, 
the year of the last general report on the subject, the same variety 
of detail. In most of these hundred cases the total amount 
allotted for distribution is a fixed proportion of the net profits, 
though sometimes a minimum rate of remuneration is secured 
to capital before profit-sharing begins. There is much variation 
in the percentage of profit or surplus profit thus distributed, as 
also in the form which it takes. Sometimes the bonus is paid 
in cash, sometimes it is credited to savings account, sometimes all 
or part of it is invested in the stock of the firm. In yet other 
cases the distribution takes the form of issuing shares to employees 
on specially favourable terms, or of paying employees who deposit 
savings with the firm a fixed interest of 3 to 4 per cent., together 
with a further percentage varying with the annual rate of profit. 

All these schemes have a distinguishing element which marks 
them off from what has been termed “gain-sharing.” Under both 
systems the employees receive a surplus in addition to their 
ordinary wage. But gain-sharing is in essence a premium on 
efficiency calculated with reference to the cost of work done or 
the time spent in doing it, and it is not dependent, as is profit- 
sharing, on the finan:ial results of the year’s working. But it 
is harder to draw the line between profit-sharing and that some- 


1 A paper read before the Economic Section of the British Association, 1912. 
2 Board of Trade Labour Gazette, July, 1912, p. 274. 
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thing more than profit-sharing which is coming to be called 
industrial-co-partnership. It is proposed in this article to examine 
two types of schemes which claim for themselves this distinctive 
title. And the conclusion tentatively reached is that copartner- 
ship differs from profit-sharing in degree rather than in kind. 
Co-partnership endeavours to make profit-sharing less of an isolated 
material advantage accruing once a year, and more of a starting- 
point for ties and interests which sha!l permanently modify the 
status of the employee. 


Since 1909 there has been in operation in the firm of Lever 
Bros., Ltd., soap manufacturers, of Port Sunlight, Cheshire, 
and since 1911, in its associated companies at home and abroad, 
a scheme? which, according to its author, has for its object, not 
profit-sharing, but co-partnership in prosperity. It depends for its 
legal validity upon a Trust Deed entitled “The Co-partnership 
Trust in Lever Bros., Ltd.,” and its main features are as follows : 
Partnership certificates are issued to all servants of the firm 
from the directors downwards who, being over twenty-five 
years of age, and having served the firm for not less than five 
years, have qualified themselves to receive these certificates by 
compliance with the terms of the co-partnership agreement. The 
signatories to this, without committing themselves to any sort of 
pecuniary liability, promise that they “will not waste time, 
labour, materials, or money in the discharge of their duties, but 
will loyally and faithfully further the interests of the company.” 
Entry into the scheme is optional. The allocation of the certi- 
ficates is left to the discretion of the trustees, who are the 
directors, and in this work they are assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee of twelve, representing and elected by the separate grades 
of employees. Any co-partner who is dissatisfied with the decision 
of the trustees has the right of appeal to the majority share- 
holder. Once issued the partnership certificates confer a right 
to dividend, the nature of which is specified in the Trust Deed. 
After payment of prior charges and of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, the surplus of the monies declared by the company to be 
disposable for dividend is divided pari passu at the same rate per 
cent. between the holders of the ordinary shares and the holders 
of partnership certificates. By the end of 1911 £275,429 of these 
certificates had been issued, and the ordinary dividend being 15 
per cent., the certificates consequently drew 10 per cent., which 


1 See speech of Sir W. H. Lever, Feb. 25, 1909, printed as supplement to 
Progress, April, 1909 (a monthly magazine of the employees of Lever Bros.). 
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amounted to £27,542. The dividends are paid to an employees’ 
savings bank account opened for the co-partners individually, and 
they may be spent, saved, or invested as the latter please. When 
a co-partner reaches the age of retirement, or before that date is 
retired by the company through no fault of his own, the partner- 
ship certificates are exchanged for preferential certificates yielding 
5 per cent. interest, and ranking for dividend after the 5 per cent. 
paid on the ordinary shares of the company. The preferential 
certificates lapse on the holder’s death, but are continued for the 
widow unless and until she remarries. 

The nature of the partnership certificates and the position of 
the majority share holder in regard to them are peculiar. They 
do not in themselves represent money, and they are of no more 
value than waste paper until a profit over and above 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary capital has been earned. If the holder volun- 
tarily leaves the business before the appointed age of retirement, 
and not owing to permanent incapacity caused by ill-health, or 
if the holder in the opinion of the trustees, subject to an appeal 
to the majority shareholder, is guilty of a breach of his agree- 
ment to render loyal service, then the certificates are cancelled 
and the rights attaching to them are absolutely extinguished. 
Thus, neither these partnership certificates, nor the preferential 
certificates into which they may be ultimately converted, are 
permanently-owned property, but merely paper of a nominal 
capital value regulating the distribution of certain monies to their 
temporary holders. However, these monies, the dividends on 
the certificates, are the legal and untied property of the recipients. 
Furthermore, the majority shareholder decides for himself how 
large the annual issue of certificates shall be. In his own words, 
“T can give more, I can give less, I can give none.” The Trust 
Deed merely specifies an aggregate limit of £500,000 which 
cannot be passed without his consent. In practice the scale of 
issue has been, and for some further time is intended to be, 10 
per cent. on the salaries and wages actually earned. ‘Therefore, 
with the present dividend of 10 per cent. the employee is credited 
in his savings account with 10 per cent. on 10 per cent., 1.¢., 
1 per cent. on his wages for the current year together with 10 
per cent. on the accumulated partnership scrip similarly issued in 
previous years. There is a maximum of £200 nominal value 
which any worker earning less than £100 a year may thus 
accumulate in certificates, and therefore (on a dividend of 10 
per cent.) a maximum of £20 which can be paid per annum to 
his savings account. (There are corresponding maxima at higher 
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figures for the higher paid workers and officials.) It may be 
mentioned that the first issue of certificates in 1909 was made 
retrospective to 1901, so that an issue on the basis of eight, seven, 
or a lesser number of years was made straight away to those 
possessing the necessary qualifications. 

The scheme is new and must await the test of time, but the 
possibility that it may find imitators will justify some general 
comments. 

To begin with, the business in which it has been introduced 
is an exceptionally successful one, and the person mainly 
responsible for this success is still there as the majority share 
holder. Sir W. H. Lever argues that capital, like wages, has a 
right, in the first instance, to a limited remuneration, which he 
has fixed at 5 per cent., having regard to the rate which the 
investor who does not actively employ his own capital may reason- 
ably hope to earn. But many old-established companies, as well 
a@s many new ones in their early days, earn only 5 per cent., or 
less, on their ordinary shares. In such concerns co-partnership 
on this basis and with this justification is impracticable. But, 
of course, when a business built up by a few individuals is later 
converted into a public concern, the rate of interest declared on 
the shares depends considerably upon the terms of conversion. 
If such a scheme of co-partnership were successfully introduced 
and consolidated in the private stage, and if at the time of con- 
version regard were had to the necessity for its maintenance, 
then it might continue to flourish as part of a normal joint-stock 
structure in which the remuneration of business talent is secured 
among the expenses of production and most of the risks are run 
by shareholders with no greater tie of interest than an appetite 
for dividends. 

Would-be imitators must also have regard to the nature of the 
soap-making industry. For in modern industry an employee may 
be specialised in two ways: first, with reference to the skill 
required in a particular grade of his industry, and secondly, with 
reference to the practices of the firm by whom he is employed. 
Specialisation of the latter order is likely to be important in 
industries occupied by firms which make, and possibly have been 
pioneers in making, articles of a proprietary order, of which 
Sunlight soap is a notable example. In such industries em- 
ployers will gain by having round them for a long period of years 
workers who know their special ways and have an inkling of their 
secrets. Conversely, loss of service in a particular firm may mean 
to the worker a serious diminution in his market value. In such 
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businesses, therefore, the permanent ties which this kind of 
co-partnership involves are particularly likely to be of mutual 
benefit. 

Finally, the good faith of the scheme has been warranted by 
previous experience of the firm’s generosity. Coming as an 
additional endowment in a long series of benefits—model housing, 
benefit fund, holiday fund, &c.—it was accepted by employees 
without fear of its being a covert attempt to reduce wages or 
fetter the wage-earners. Unlike so many profit-sharing schemes, 
we find it blessed by the secretary of the local trade union, who 
declared in 1909: “After paying trade union wages to all his 
staff, after giving concessions in the way of a forty-eight hours’ 
week, . . . this scheme is a thing to be proud of, and Mr. Lever 
deserves the congratulations and the thanks of every trade 
unionist in the district.” ! 

But in less favourable circumstances the merits of the scheme 
would be its defects. By the device of partnership certificates the 
employees are given immediately the sense of co-ownership, and 
the subsequent reinvestment of the accruing dividends in the real 
stock of the company is altogether voluntary. In other schemes, 
where a bonus is paid on wages and part is reserved for invest- 
ment in the company’s stock, the worker saves under compul- 
sion, and only draws substantial interest on a capital holding at 
a later stage of the process. There is a convenience, too, in the 
fact that the Trust Deed, while suggesting fixity of operation, 
does not regulate the issue of the certificates themselves but merely 
the rate of dividend they shall carry in case surplus profits are 
made. Ina bad trade year, when there was no surplus to divide, 
the certificates could still be issued, although these and those 
outstanding would receive no dividend for the year in question. 
In this way the gap between good and bad years would be 
fortunately bridged without pressure on the company to weaken 
its commercial position by excessive distribution. If we add to 
this the fact that a worker forfeits his certificates by striking or 
by passing to other employment, the strong position of the 
employer is clearly seen. In ungenerous or imprudent hands 
this scheme might result in large issues of scrip carrying no 
market value or legal status, and imposing on the issuers no 
obligation beyond that of sharing a surplus profit which might be 
artificially lessened by rearrangements of capitalisation. And in 
the meantime the workers’ hands would have been tied because 
revolt would entail the forfeiture of the scrip and of the future 


1 Mr. Nelson at the 1st distribution of partnership certifioates. July 23, 1909. 
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benefits expected from it. It is perhaps needless to say that these 
possibilities are in no wise suggested by the policy of the firm 
with which this scheme has originated. 


The model for the second type of co-partnership, which has 
now the merit of long approved success, is provided by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. The history of co-partnership in 
the gas industry divides itself into two periods. The eighteen 
years from 1889 to 1907 were a time of experiment, during 
which the late Sir George Livesey, as chairman of the 
South Metropolitan and director of the neighbouring South 
Suburban, was pioneering the new system and elaborating its 
details. By the beginning of 1907, i.e., eighteen years after its 
inception in the South Metropolitan, co-partnership was confined 
to five companies—three in London and two in the provinces. 
Then followed a rapid extension, the impetus to which was given 
by two addresses of Sir George Livesey at meetings attended by 
gas engineers and managers in November, 1907,' and June, 1908.” 
Each address was followed by keen and critical discussion, as the 
result of which a considerable body of expert opinion in the gas 
industry seems to have been converted to the idea. Of the thirty- 
six gas companies which are quoted by the Labour Co-partner- 
ship Association ® as now practising some form of co-partnership 
and profit-sharing, practically all have schemes which are based 
on the models drawn up by Sir George Livesey. 

The financial side of the South Metropolitan scheme is based 
on a sliding scale which applies both to the shareholders’ 
dividend and the co-partners’ bonus. At 3s. 1d. the standard 
price of gas per 1,000 cubic feet, the shareholders’ dividend is 
limited by law to 4 per cent. and the co-partners’ bonus is nil. 
For each 1d. reduction in the price of gas the shareholders get 
a further sum of 2s. 8d. per cent. in dividend and the co-partners 
# per cent. on their wages. That is to say, the bonus instead of 
varying directly with profits varies with the factor which governs 
profits, and rises as the price of gas falls. The price being now 
2s. 2d., or eleven units below 3s. 1d., the shareholders receive 
per £100 of stock £4+ £1 9s. 4d. (£5 9s. 4d. in all), and the co- 


1 Sir Geo. Livesey: ‘‘ Employers and Employed and Co-partnership,” a paper 
read before the Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, 
Nov. 14, 1907. 

2 Sir Geo. Livesey: ‘‘Co-partnership,” a paper read before the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, June 16, 1908. 

3 26th Report, 1911, p. 11. 
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partners a bonus of x11, or 8} per cent. Salaried officials 
and office staff as well as manual workers are eligible for the 
scheme, and, in point of fact, all the company’s servants are 
co-partners—although it may be necessary temporarily to ex- 
clude a worker who has violated the terms of the agreement. 
It is to the interest, therefore, of the employees, as well as of 
the shareholders, that gas should be sold at the lowest practicable 
price ; and the interest of these two parties is thereby reconciled 
with the interests of the third party, the consumer. The bonus, 
which is paid once a year, is calculated on the weekly wage, no 
account being taken of overtime and no deduction being made 
for absence through sickness up to eight weeks per annum. The 
bonus, however, is not paid out in cash—it is credited to the co- 
partner by entry in his pass-book under two heads, one half being 
carried to trust account for investment in the company’s ordinary 
stock, and the other half being retained on savings account at 3 
per cent. interest, withdrawable only under special circumstances. 
Co-partners are forbidden to sell or pledge their stock, and a 
breach of this rule results in expulsion from the scheme. But 
the past bonuses can in no circumstances be forfeited, the savings 
and stock are the individual and absolute property of the co- 
partner. If he leaves the company or is discharged he has the 
choice of retaining his stock or of taking with him the full cash 
equivalent. 

Variability of bonus, compulsory saving, and part investment 
in the company’s stock characterise also the co-partnership 
schemes of the other companies. Companies with fixed maximum 
dividends have to arrive at their standard price differently. Thus, 
in the Liverpool United Gas Light Company, the latest big 
adherent to co-partnership, this price has been fixed at 2s. 8d., 
the price of gas eight years ago, and the price of gas being now 
2s. 1d., the scheme has been started with the respectable bonus 
of ?x 7, or 54 per cent. In some schemes all the bonus up to a 
certain sum, say £20, is reserved for investment; in others the 
withdrawable half is freely withdrawable. The South Metro- 
politan has been so prominently the pioneer company that the 
merits of co-partnership in the gas industry may be best appraised 
by reference to the experience of this company. 

The finan ial advantages to the employees are evident. In 
most of the co-partnership gas companies the bonus is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 5 per cent. on wages. In the South Metropolitan, 
where the present rate is 8} per cent., over half a million has been 
paid in bonus since 1889, and the employees now hold over 
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£300,000 of the company’s ordinary stock. Has the bonus been at 
the expense of wages? There are no figures or facts which would 
suggest this. Though there is no formal “union rate,” the wages 
paid by the London companies practising co-partnership have 
been at least equal to those of other companies. The South 
Metropolitan Company gives its average for 1907 at 33s. per 
week ; and this figure, which includes a number of boys under 
twenty-one, does not include any of the salaried staff. 

The attempt of the Gas-workers Union to defeat the South 
Metropolitan scheme in 1889, and the threat that they would 
organise a further strike, of which no notice would be given, led 
to the insertion in the co-partnership agreement of a clause 
whereby the men bound themselves not to join the union, but 
many years ago the prohibition was withdrawn, and has never 
existed in the case of the other companies. 

The retention of the bonus for deposit and stock prevents 
unthriftiness in the use of it. It cannot, like schemes of deferred 
benefits whch are dependent on continuation in the service of 
the same company, restrict the employees’ real freedom. On the 
contrary, the possession of property makes the man, as an indi- 
vidual, more independent. In one direction, clearly, his mobility 
is increased. Not infrequently cases have occurred where men 
have gone out to the Colonies, using their savings for the purchase 
of land. 

It is not to be denied, however, that co-partnership introduces 
the worker in some degree to financial uncertainty and risk. 
Uncertainty attaches to the realisation of the bonus. The workers 
may respond to the scheme by extra zeal and devotion, but the 
bonus which is dependent on the price of gas may not advance 
correspondingly. It is, indeed, impossible to prove formally that 
the introduction of co-partnership has caused a progressive reduc- 
tion in labour costs, and this in turn a progressive decrease in 
the price of gas, but Sir George Livesey contended before experts 
that the notable reduction in labour costs coincident with the 
progress of the scheme in the South Metropolitan and South 
Suburban companies, although due in great measure to the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery, was in part due also to the 
greater efforts and economies made by the men. The saving in 
labour costs, he said, more than balanced the bonus paid out. 
“Tt is not true co-partnership if it does not benefit both employed 
and employer financially, for much of its success must be due 
to the employer, who not only initiates it, but on whom mainly 
depends its proper and successful working. It is, therefore, quite 
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fair that he should benefit equally with his workmen, and my 
experience is that they are content it should be so.”? 

It is to be expected from the nature and position of the gas 
industry that increased efficiency of production will manifest itself 
in cheaper price. For, in the first place, the supply of gas is a 
distributive monopoly. Electric current, which the South Metro- 
politan Company does not supply, is, indeed, an increasingly 
formidable competitor ; but, nevertheless, the gas industry is not 
exposed to such violent fluctuations of profitableness as, for ex- 
ample, are the jute and shipbuilding trades. In the second place, 
by the regulations already described, shareholders can only reap 
additional profits in proportion as prices are reduced. In the 
third place, the oscillations of demand are not acute. 

It is not possible, however, to isolate one contributory cause 
in the cost of production and to say, “in this or that year the 
price of gas fell so much as the result of more efficient labour, 
which was itself the result of co-partnership. The facts as regards 
the South Metropolitan for the twenty-two years from 1889 to 
1911 are these : from 1893, by which date the scheme was firmly 
established, the price fell 1d. a year down to 1900. In 1901, 
owing to a big rise in the cost of raw materials, the price rose 
7d. to 2s. 8d. In 1902 the price dropped again to 2s. 3d., and 
for the last two years it has been 2s. 2d. Now it is to be noted 
that in the years from 1893 to 1900, when the scheme was on its 
trial, costs and prices were falling in non-co-partnership as well 
as in co-partnership concerns. The scheme was, therefore, 
fortunate in its time of probation. If the present rise in general 
prices extends appreciably to the raw materials of the gas industry, 
it is probable that the price of the products, gas itself, as well as 
its highly-important by-products, will rise, or, at any rate, not 
decline further. Will this be fatal to co-partnership, especially 
to those companies which have but recently adopted it? The 
experience of the South Metropolitan is that on two occasions, 
1892 and 1901, sudden and serious reductions of bonus were 
accepted without friction. The men recognised, said Sir George 
Livesey, the perfect fairness of consumers, shareholders, and 
employees suffering together. They accepted as an essential part 
of co-partnership the idea that the co-partners—to the extent not 
of their wages but of their bonus—should share in the risks of 
profit and loss along with the other parties. However, it must 
be recorded that in 1901, when the rise in price should have extin- 
guished the bonus altogether, the company took advantage of the 


1 Livesey : ‘‘ Employerssand Employed and Co-partnership,” p. 19. 
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critical juncture to revise the bonus scale by bringing it into line 
with the scale applying to dividends, with the result that the 
bonus was only reduced from 9 per cent. to 3? per cent., instead 
of from 9 per cent. to nil. The lesson seems to be that the system 
will stand moderate fluctuations, and that a rise of price sufficient 
to extinguish the bonus can, if necessary, be met by a revision 
of the sliding scale. 

The second element of risk to which the workers are intro- 
duced resides in the possible fluctuations of the stock in which 
their bonus is invested. Here, again, the position of the gas 
industry is favourable. Gas stocks in general are not the object 
of great speculation. The recent downward fluctuations in the 
preference stock of the United States Steel Corporation have 
militated against its scheme of privileged investment by em- 
ployees, and a similar movement in the stocks of gas companies 
would undoubtedly inflict a strain on the plan of compulsory 
investment. 

The general, as apart from the financial, merits of the scheme 
may now be examined. The trade unions, in London and 
Liverpool particularly, have opposed co-partnership on the ground 
that it strikes at the solidarity of labour. In one sense this 
allegation is true. Co-partnership as an engine of social peace 
strikes, and is meant to strike, at a social ideal based on the war 
of classes with intervals of armed neutrality. In the first place, 
whilst a man is working under a co-partnership agreement it is 
illegal for him to strike. For this agreement is also his contract 
of service running for a period of three or six or twelve months, 
and breach of contract by employees in gas and water under- 
takings renders them liable to criminal prosecution under the 
Conspiracy and Property Act of 1875, apart from possible proce- 
dure under the common law. This secures the company and its 
customers against a sudden strike by the workmen, and it also 
secures the workmen from external pressure to come out in 
sympathy. The agreement, however, binds the masters as well 
as the men, who, instead of being liable to the usual week’s 
notice, are guaranteed continuous employment for a term of 
months. 

Apart from this negative feature, the positive ties of co- 
partnership, culminating in the fact of part ownership, is calcu- 
lated to discourage aggressive action which may damage the 
company’s prosperity. But is not the workman thereby bartering 
his freedom for money and the things which money buys, barter- 
ing that freedom of organised action which our industrial 
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democracy has struggled for a century to maintain? If the wage 
agreement and bonus provisions were the beginning and end of 
the scheme this risk would indeed be serious, but controlling these 
things or connected with them are certain institutions for 
collective action. 

The management of the scheme rests with a co-partnership 
committee, consisting of the chairman of the board of directors 
and twenty-six members elected-by the board and twenty-seven 
members elected by ballot by the co-partners in proportion to 
the numbers in each station. The three trustees under the scheme 
are one director, one officer, and one co-partner workman, 
in whose names the investments are made annually in the 
company’s stock. One of the two auditors, whose duty it is to 
compare the co-partners’ pass-books with the general account, is 
elected by the employees. The committee meets about once 
a quarter. In addition to its formal business the committee acts 
as a channel of communication between the management and 
the men. Grievances are ventilated and suggestions are made 
for improvement in the sanitary and other conditions of work, 
though general discussion on such topics as wages and the cost 
of living would probably be ruled out of order. It was the co- 
partnership committee which in 1897 settled and presented to the 
workers for acceptation the rules of the accident fund, a notable 
feature in which is the jury system dating back to 1892. Juries 
of twelve workmen investigate the causes of each accident and 
return a verdict, not hesitating to say whether any blame attaches 
to any official or workman, or whether the plant, machinery, or 
means of protection were defective (Rules xxii., 6). Further- 
more, the co-partnership committee watches certain cases be- 
longing to the superannuation fund, and its most recent task 
has been provided by the National Insurance Act. The rules for 
the approved society which has been formed among the company’s 
employees have been drawn up by the co-partnership committee, 
assisted by additional representatives of the employees co-opted 
for the purpose. Similar work is doubtless done in other firms 
by organisation which is not styled co-partnership, but it is 
necessary to mention its existence because the success of co- 
partnership on its distinctive, financial side has been assisted 
by the democratic machinery which works in it and about it. 

The co-partnership committee is the natural accompaniment 
of the bonus scheme, and is to be found in most, if not all, of the 
gas companies practising co-partnership. But there is one further 
feature peculiar to the South Metropolitan and South Suburban 
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Companies, namely, the representation of the workers on the 
board of directors. The former company has had two workmen 
directors since 1898, and one clerk director since 1901; the latter 
two workmen directors since 1905. The present employee- 
directors in the South Metropolitan are a foreman of the gas- 
fitters, an ordinary coke-filler, and a chief clerk in a branch works. 
The workmen and office staff vote separately, so that the elections 
are genuinely representative of each class. “The experiment,” 
said Sir George Livesey in 1908, “has given unalloyed satisfac- 
tion to directors, officials, and workmen.” Now no one requires 
to be convinced of the theoretical advantages to both masters and 
men of having the workers’ point of view fairly and freely repre- 
sented on the board of management. The need for it grows each 
day as the unit of production becomes bigger and the more 
personal relation of earlier days gives way to the soullessness of 
the joint-stock company. What is wanted is proof of its practica- 
bility, and this the South Metropolitan and South Suburban Com- 
panies, under the influence of a strong personality, have given 
to the world. 

We have already observed that the interest of consumers is 
formally safeguarded by the provision that an increase of bonus 
is contingent upon a reduction in the price of gas. When the 
company serves a working-class district, a further incidental 
advantage arises from co-partnership. About a third of the South 
Metropolitan’s trade is with the working classes. Its workmen, 
who largely live in the area thus supplied, are a link between the 
company and its consumers. They understand the wants of 
working-class families, hear their complaints and suggestions, 
and communicate these to the management. In return they 
recommend to their neighbours new or improved uses of gas. 
Such zeal is perhaps carried to excess when, as we are told? of 
one co-partnership company, the men threatened to boycott the 
tobacco shop of a certain town councillor who was rash enough 
to propose the substitution of electricity for gas in the public 
lighting. 

The growth of municipal enterprise raises the question as to 
whether it is desirable or possible to introduce co-partnership 
among municipal employees. Recent experience has shown that 
municipalities as well as companies may have to face labour 
trouble in the acute form of strikes. It is doubtless desirable that 
the municipality should lead the way in model conditions of 
employment; but if its employees by the direct pressure of a 


1 Livesey: ‘‘Copartnership,” p. 11. 2 Livesey: ‘‘ Copartnership,”’ p. 29. 
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strike or the indirect pressure of their votes thereby extort wages 
very considerably higher than those prevailing in the district for 
a similar class of work, there is no clear gain to the public or even 
to the working class as a whole. For either the rates or the price 
of the municipal services will be raised and some of the burden 
will be borne by other working men. But though municipal 
co-partnership may be desirable it is less easy of application. For 
the municipality can fall back upon the ratepayer ; and a scheme 
of co-partnership based on municipal profit or municipal charges 
might degenerate into a form of indirect taxation, while further 
difficulties would arise over the investment of bonus in municipal 
stock. The one municipality which is sometimes said to practise 
profit-sharing, namely, the town of Stafford, in its gas and elec- 
tricity departments, has, in fact, a scheme of gain-sharing only. 
For the bonus, which is all paid out in cash, does not vary with 
the profits of the departments, but with the amount by which the 
labour cost of manufacturing and distributing gas falls below a 
figure decided by the corporation to be reasonable. 

The lesson of these successful experiments in the gas industry 
is, in part, the lesson which lies hid in the revolutionary 
Syndicalism of modern France. Both are a protest against the 
unsatisfactory status of the wage-earner under capitalism. Both 
aim at restoring that closeness of feeling between the worker and 
his work out of which enthusiasm and passion are born. The 
Syndicalist dreams of an industrial society controlled by the 
workers of each trade, and believes that his zeal to smash the 
existing régime will certify his ability to dispense with the 
stupidity of the employer and the tyranny of the State in the 
régime which is to follow. 

Co-partnership is more modest—it can tolerate the continu- 
ance of that hard-pressed, but by no means dumbly-suffering 
creature, the employer; but we may doubt whether it can profit 
by the attention of politicians. The increase of public interest in 
co-partnership has been ominously accompanied in the present 
year by a Bill’ intended to smooth its way by legislation. If we 
have correctly analysed the developments in the gas industry, the 
success of co-partnership depends on just those elements which 
legislation is ill-fitted to touch. For here it has been a gradual 
growth, fostered by a generous enthusiast, carefully adjusted to 
the favouring conditions of a particular industry, and dependent 
for all its success on the efforts of those whom it primarily 


concerns. Cc: BR. Fay 


1 [Bill 238], 1912. 








SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF POOR RELIEF. 


A FEW years ago it was possible to ascertain by a glance at 
the statistics of the Local Government Board the exact position 
of the country in regard to the public relief of the poor, and to 
answer with certainty the vital question as to what proportion of 
the poorer population lives by its labour, and what proportion lives 
by some sort of State subsidy. There was then practically no form 
of public relief which was not included in those statistics, and the 
greatest importance was attached to their accurate keeping in 
order that the nation might, at any time, take stock of the position 
by the light of evidence which was both clear and comprehensive. 
But this is no longer possible. The official statistics of pauperism 
now cover only a portion of the ground. The movement known 
as “the break-up of the Poor Law” has set in with increasing 
rapidity within the last few years, and to-day some four or five 
different bodies administer public relief where there was one 
before. These bodies work almost entirely independently of one 
another and overlap in many directions. Their finance and 
accounts are, of course, quite separate, and no attempt is made 
to bring the relief that they administer into a common account, 
although in fact they distribute as much relief as the Poor Law 
itself. We are therefore in the position that we have at present 
two Poor Laws, the one of which is guided by certain principles 
based upon past experience, and keeps careful statistics both of 
its expenditure and of the number of people dealt with, whilst the 
other is guided by no such principles and its statistics are confused 
with those of other branches of administration. 

The principal Acts by means of which this “break-up” has 
been effected are the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, the 
Provision of Meals Act of 1906, the Old Age Pension Act of 1908, 
and the (Education) Administrative Provisions Act of 1907. An 
appreciable amount of relief is also administered by Borough 
Councils under various Acts dealing with public health. The 
Home Office has been making excursions in the same direction 
through its Reformatory and Industri-i Schools, and the late 
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Home Secretary even proposed to give to the police the duty of 
seeing to the clothing of ragged children in London, as is 
already done in several important provincial towns. One effect 
of this break-up of the Poor Law has been that the total public 
expenditure for the relief of the poor has in the last twenty-five 
years risen from about eight millions to approximately thirty 
millions. The last Annual Report of the Local Government Board 
shows that Poor Law expenditure was fifteen millions, whilst 
about thirteen millions was spent under the Old Age Pension Act, 
and £183,500 under the Unemployed Workmen Act. To this must 
be added an, at present, unascertained sum expended under the 
Provision of Meals Act, whilst a fresh movement, of which it is 
impossible to foresee the ultimate results, has just been started 
for the provision of medical relief to school-children under the 
(Education) Administrative Provisions Act of 1907. 

Meanwhile the whole tone of public opinion upon questions of 
poor relief appears to have changed. At one time it favoured thrift 
and self-reliance, and self-support was held to be more creditable 
than dependence upon public funds. Now all this is altered. 
Old age pensioners, many at least of whom might have provided 
for their own old age by reasonable prudence in their earlier years, 
are designated without distinction as the “veterans of labour.” 
Since the removal of the pauper disqualification a good many 
people who have been in receipt of parochial relief for years have 
become these veterans of labour. ‘The present writer well 
remembers asking one of them, who is now qualified for an 
old age pension, how he earned his living. His reply was “in 
the workhouse,’ and many chronic paupers are qualifying 
similarly for an old age pension. The able-bodied unemployed 
are now promised “honourable” maintenance. We are asked 
to abolish the last “stigma” of the Poor Law by doing away with 
the word “pauper.” The electoral disqualification has been 
removed in the case of outdoor medical relief. Schemes of Poor 
Law reform are in the air, which all tend to make the receipt 
of relief more honourable and more acceptable. 

The object of this paper is to examine the relations of these 
various forms of public relief to one another, and to watch their 
general tendency. We will take them in order under their several 
heads : 

THE UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN Act, 1905. 

This Act was the direct outcome of Mr. Chamberlain’s circular 
of 1886, by which local bodies were instructed to give work, 
outside the Poor Law, to the better class of workman “ordinarily 
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in work and temporarily unemployed.” This circular, intended 
for a special occasion, was issued again and again by his suc- 
cessors at the Local Government Board, and for twenty years 
vestries and other local bodies were occupied in trying to make 
work for the unemployed. It is of special importance because it 
made the first breach in the unity of the Poor Law. The work 
given was quite inadequate, often only amounting to one or two 
days a week, and it was found to interfere with the work of those 
ordinarily employed by the local authorities. Meanwhile a 
generation was brought up to look to the vestries for employment- 
relief, and crowds gathered, winter after winter, round the offices 
of the local authorities, demanding it. Ultimately the position 
became intolerable, and in 1905 the Unemployed Workmen Act 
was passed as an attempt to regularise this relief, and to liberate 
the local authorities from the pressure. It has undoubtedly had 
this last effect, but it has only transferred the difficulty elsewhere. 
The Central Unemployed Body has since 1905 issued five reports, 
and these reports show : 

(1) that the vast majority of those applying have been casual 
labourers and certainly not those for whom the Act was intended ; 

(2) that the work provided has done nothing to permanently 
improve the position of those who have received it, and that the 
same people apply year after year ; 

(8) that it has been impossible to provide work for more than 
a very small proportion of those who apply. 

Though, by the Unemployed Workmen Act, the period for 
which work is given has been extended from the odd days pre- 
viously given to a maximum period of sixteen weeks, it is none the 
less a form of casual employment which the casual labourer comes 
to look upon as part of his normal means of subsistence. The last 
Annual Report of the Central Body shows that there were 51°3 
per cent. of recurrent applications. The same people are also 
being assisted at other times, in a large proportion of cases, by 
the Poor Law or their children are being fed by the Education 
Authority. In a return for a single district which was presented 
to the Royal Commission on the Poor Law it was shown that 
of 437 cases assisted by the Distress Committee, 234 were already 
known to the Guardians, and 81 again resorted to the Poor Law. 
These figures may be taken as fairly typical of the conditions 
prevailing elsewhere. It was pointed out when the Unemployed 
Workmen Act was under consideration that its effect would 
probably be to increase and perpetuate the evils of casual labour. 
In fact, it has established twenty-three schools of casual labour 
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in London and nearly 150 in the whole country. When the 
Act was passed the hope was held out that the work given would 
be provided by voluntary subscription. Mr. Long, addressing 
a meeting at the Local Government Board shortly before the Act 
was passed, expressly stated that under no circumstances could 
a Government grant be made for the purpose. But very soon, 
as is always the case under similar conditions, voluntaryism was 
driven from the field, and a year or two later Mr. Burns had 
to promise a grant of £200,000. Again, the Act, like Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s circular, was intended for times of exceptional distress. 
It has now become the normal procedure of the winter months. 


THE PROVISION OF MEats Act, 1906. 


Here again the hope was held out that the meals would be 
provided by voluntary subscription, and much opposition was 
disarmed thereby ; but permissive power was given to charge them 
upon the rates. For two years the L.C.C., which has a small and 
precarious ‘Municipal Reform” majority, relied upon voluntary 
associations such as the “London School Dinners Association,” 
but in December, 1908, Socialist pressure became too strong, 
and the cost was thrown upon the rates. Since then the average 
number of children fed weekly has gone up from 29,000 to 42,000, 
and the number of meals provided from 74,000 to 203,000.1 There 
is now a strong agitation to feed the children during the school 
holidays. But, further, the hope was held out that it would be 
possible to recover a large part of the cost from neglecting parents. 
The expenditure last year was £88,000, and the amount recovered 
was £510. This is of special interest, because now there are 
large schemes of Poor Law reform in the air which are based 
upon the principle of “charge and recovery.” We may form some 
opinion from these figures as to what the prospects would be 
if they were carried into effect. 


(EDUCATION) ADMINISTRATIVE Provisions Act, 1907. 


This Act provided, for the first time, for the medical inspection 
of all children in public elementary schools. Previously only 
abnormal children had been so inspected. An immediate result 
was the increase of the medical staff of the Education Committee 
from twenty-seven full or part time doctors, and thirty-two 
school nurses, to one hundred and thirteen doctors and eighty- 
nine nurses. But the Act gives the power “to make arrange- 

1 Ann, Report of L.C.C., 1910, Vol. iv., p. 38. 
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ments for attending to the health and physical condition of 
the children,” and inspection inevitably led at once to the 
provision of treatment for children found to be physically 
ailing. The precedents of the Unemployed Workmen Act and 
of the Provision of Meals Act have been closely followed, 
in that the L.C.C. are attempting in the first instance to 
provide treatment through voluntary charity, and have entered 
into arrangements with the great hospitals upon the basis of 
a contribution by the public body in respect of the children treated. 
But there is already strong pressure for the establishment of rate- 
supported school clinics, and it remains to be seen how long this 
pressure can be resisted. Praiseworthy attempts are being made 
to throw the responsibility for this treatment upon the parents 
and to recover part of the cost, but the ultimate responsibility 
for ensuring that the children receive treatment rests with the 
public authority, whether the parents pay or whether they do not. 
The School Care Committees bear the chief burden of the work— 
“the responsibility for securing that appropriate action is taken 
in every case devolves upon them.” ! They have to classify the 
cases according to their nature, and to assess the parents’ pay- 
ments under the Act of 1909. “Considerable difficulties have 
arisen in connection with this part of the work, and steps are 
being taken to introduce a method of assessment less complicated 
than that originally introduced.” * This method, which has now 
been decided on, provides for a maximum payment of 1s. and 
a minimum of ld. In 1910, though the scheme had hardly yet 
begun, the cost of this medical inspection and treatment amounted 
to £26,880, whilst the amount recovered was £329. There are 
many who prophesy that the minimum charge of 1d. will soon 
become the maximum. It is significant, moreover, that 
already “arrangements are being made for remitting the 
charge in necessitous cases,’*® whilst in another place we find 
that “no hard and fast rule for determining necessity has been 
adopted by the Council.”* The Council are thus already face to 
face with the old difficulty of a test. But as yet they hardly appear 
conscious that there is such a difficulty, either in regard to the 
means of the parents or to the actual needs of the child. ‘There 
is”’ (they say) “no absolute standard of what is, and what is not, 
healthy nutrition. Necessitous children are not necessarily ill- 
nourished at the time of application for aid, though they would 


5 


become so if relief were withheld.” ® 


1 Ann. Report of Iu.C.C., 1910. Vol. iv., p. 43. 2 Ibid., p. 44. 
3 Ibid., p. 48. 4 Tbid., p. 35. 5 Ibid., p. 35. 
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The difficulty of collecting the small sums required under the 
assessment is enormous. A story is told of a collector who climbed 
twelve times to the top floor of some model dwellings to collect 
one penny, and sooner than attempt it a thirteenth time, paid it 
himself. It appears from all this that we are within sight of free 
medical treatment in all cases where the parents are unable or 
unwilling to pay. 

It is estimated that some 30,000 children were satisfactorily 
treated under the above arrangements in 1910. The parents are 
not altogether satisfied, as they consider in some cases that they 
are deprived of the free treatment at hospitals to which they have 
been accustomed, and they resent the X-ray treatment for ring- 
worm and the provision of spectacles, which they believe prejudice 
their children’s chances of getting work. A large extension of 
the system is foreshadowed in regard to dental treatment. “It is 
evident that the needs of London will have to be met by special 
provision for the work.”’ In regard to medical treatment 
generally there appears to be no system of co-operation with the 
Poor Law, and yet in 1911 no less than 111,000 outdoor medical 
orders were issued in London, many of which were undoubtedly 
for children of school age. Is it not time that the matter should 
be considered from this point of view? 

The Education Officer commences his report thus :— 
“Formerly (he says) education was in the main confined to 
(1) the growth of character; (2) the growth of the mind. Now 
education looks increasingly at the social problems that present 
themselves for solution in the case of the individual child, the 
problem of physical deterioration, of underfeeding, of impoverished 
homes and unsuitable employment. The State has come to see 
that it is not enough to impart knowledge, but that it must also 
see that the child is capable of assimilating that knowledge and 
that his environment is such that it will not entirely undo the 
effect of the school training.” ‘Truly this is a startling definition 
of the scope of education as coming from a body such as the 
L.C.C.; the new development is referred to euphemistically as 
the “widening” of education ; in fact, it may easily be made to 
cover the entire State maintenance of children. 


THE Otp AGE PENSION Act, 1908, AND ITS EFFECT UPON THE 
Poor Law. 


The Old Age Pension Act came into force on January Ist, 
1909, and the pauper disqualification was removed on January Ist, 


1 Ann. Report of L.C.C., Vol, iv., p. 48. 
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1911. The Local Government Board have published a return 
(Cd. 5612) showing the number of paupers transferred to the 
pension list in the month of January, 1911. The transfer was 
practically complete by the end of the third week. The table on 
p. 549 opposite shows the number of indoor and outdoor paupers 
remaining in each London Union on January 21st, 1911, and the 
number of these who had been transferred to the pension list. 
This will enable us to form some opinion as to the situation on 
that date. 

The table shows that 1,168 indoor and 10,265 outdoor paupers 
were so transferred, whilst there still remained 80,822 indoor 
paupers and 32,825 outdoor ; that is to say, practically the whole 
of the indoor paupers and two-thirds of the outdoor. Still the 
official figures of outdoor pauperism naturally showed at once a 
large decrease, though this decrease loses its significance because 
we know that these 11,000 paupers have only been transferred 
to another form of relief. But a fresh tendency at once revealed 
itself. It is pointed out in the half-yearly return of pauperism for 
January 1st, 1911, that already there were 3,554 more people under 
70 in receipt of relief than on January 1st, 1910, and this tendency 
continues. A recent return for the Lambeth Union shows that 
at the date of the return there were about 200 more outdoor poor 
under 70 than at the corresponding period of the previous year, 
and this was ascribed primarily to the operation of the Old Age 
Pension Act. Nor is it difficult to understand the reason : 
Guardians who are prone to give out-relief, finding that the peopie 
over 70 have been taken off the rates, are by no means loth to 
fill their places with younger people. Moreover, there is always 
now the almost irresistible plea that people should be kept out 
of the workhouse for a year or two until the Old Age Pension 
becomes due. 

Truly in all this we see the irony of fate. We were told 
that old age pensions would empty our workhouses and save an 
enormous expenditure upon Poor Law relief. Mr. Charles Booth 
assured us that it would be possible to do away with out-relief 
altogether. We were told, moreover, that the grant of a pension 
at 70 would be a strong incentive to self-maintenance until that 
age was reached; and now we find our workhouses as full as 
ever, whilst the places of those transferred from outdoor relief 
to the pension lists are fast being filled by those under 70. So far 
from the pension being an inducement to self-maintenance in 
earlier years, the fact that a pension is due shortly is made a reason 
for asking for out-relief in the interim. And so relief is made 
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STATEMENT OF THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF RELIEF 
ON SATURDAY, JANUARY 21sT, 1911, AND THE NUMBER OF 
LISst DURING 


PAUPERS TRANSFERRED TO THE PENSION 


JANUARY. 


Union or Parish. 
West District— 


Paddington .. 
Kensington 

Hammersmith 
Fulham... 

Chelsea ... ‘ 
St. George’s ... 
Westminster... 


Total for West District 


North District— 


St. Marylebone 
Hampstead 
St. Pancras ... 
Islington... 
Hackney... 


Total for North District 


Central District— 

St. Giles and St. tin 
Strand 

Holborn . ; 

City of London 


Total for Central District ... 


East District— 


Shoreditch ... 

Bethnal Green 
Whitechapel... 

St. George-in- the-East 
Stepney ... ‘en 
Mile End Old Town ... 
Poplar Borough ., 


Total for East District 


South District— 


Southwark 
Bermondsey ... 
Lambeth 
Wandsworth 
Camberwell ... 
Greenwich 
Lewisham 
Woolwich 


Total for South District ... 


Total for London 





Population 


(Census 1911). Indoor. 


Paupers 
not Transferred 






































143,976 1,995 
176,628 2,631 
112,239 1,348 
137,289 1,677 
73,842 1,630 
128.256 2,705 
33,081 693 
805,311 12,379 
138,301 3,446 
81,942 570 
235,317 4,987 
334,991 5,111 
270,519 «8,687 
1,056,070 17,201 
31,436 965 
21,674 «1,293 
128,691 3,800 
27,664 836 
209,465 6,894 
118,687 2,717 
129,680 2,682 
78,768 1,722 
49,068 1,281 
57,937 1,838 
112,827 1,792 
168,822 4,169 
715,739 16,146 
206,180 5,281 
130,760 3,189 
301,895 4,380 
400,941 4,778 
259,339 4,098 
185,084 8,132 
134,721 1,434 
131,086 1,665 
1,749,956 27,902 
4,586,541 80,822 





Outdoor. 


378 
173 
848 
316 
136 
488 

88 


2,427 


316 
128 
1,336 
4,913 
1,994 


8,587 


111 


1,222 
130 


1,559 


680 
198 
22 

18 
146 
794 
3,633 


5,491 





2,030 
2,048 
1,888 
1,312 
3,672 
1,468 
1,325 
1,018 


14,671 
32,825 
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Paupers 
Transferred 
Indoor. Outdoor. 





309 
1,168 
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131 
114 
236 
109 
134 
208 

21 


953 


157 


408 
1,286 
587 


2,292 


45 


463 
55 


601 


237 
149 
1 

0 
84 
309 
984 


1,764 


499 
632 
787 
616 
1,036 
556 
322 
197 


4,655 


10,285 
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to breed relief. Buta further irony of fate remains to be recorded. 
When the Old Age Pension Act was passed the greatest stress was 
laid upon the condition that old age pensioners or the “veterans 
of labour” should be entirely dissociated from all contact with 
the Poor Law. So much was this the case that the officers of 
excise were called upon to undertake the administration, and the 
very name of the relieving officer was anathema. But, in fact, 
a very large proportion of the pensioners continue to receive Poor 
Law relief, in many cases simultaneously with the receipt of their 
old age pension. In at least one London Union careful statistics 
have been kept since the Old Age Pension Act came into operation, 
with the following result :—‘‘240 pensioners have received relief 
from the Guardians, and of this number 136 came into the work- 
house or infirmary, twenty-nine received both indoor and outdoor 
medical relief, and seventy-five outdoor medical relief only. Many 
of these cases were relieved for unbroken periods, varying from 
six to twelve months. Several have been continuously receiving 
relief since taking their pension. In all these cases, except in 
six, when the pensioners came into the workhouse, they continued 
to receive their pension. One pensioner who had been admitted 
to the infirmary on five occasions stated that one reason for wishing 
to be admitted was in order to save money against his discharge. 
Some pensioners allowed their pensions to accumulate, whilst 
others allowed a relative or friend to draw the pension. Notwith- 
standing the Chancellor’s statement that Guardians could get an 
officer nominated to receive the pension, every obstacle has been 
placed in their way by the Pension Authority who apparently 
look upon the Guardians as a hostile authority. This lack of co- 
operation is most unfortunate. In one case a pensioner was 
admitted to the infirmary suffering from senile debility and in 
a verminous condition. The Relieving Officer found that he had 
been living with a woman much younger than himself, who 
retained the pension book for her use. He reported the case 
to the Pension Officer, who said that it was “no business of his.” 
It is clear from reports received from all over the country that 
the conditions prevailing in this Union are by no means 
exceptional. 

A return of the L.C.C. for the first quarter of 1911 showed that 
there were 60,500 pensioners in London at that date. This 
represents at a moderate estimate an addition of half a million 
to the cost of outdoor relief in the metropolis. The total out-relief 
for all classes in 1910 was only £307,231. 
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CERTAIN OTHER FORMS OF RELIEF OUTSIDE THE Poor LAW. 


But there still remains an appreciable amount of public relief 
administered by bodies other than Boards of Guardians. For 
example, many Borough Councils provide sanatorium relief. Some 
outside London have their own sanatoria. The London County 
Council, in addition to the outdoor relief and medical treatment of 
school-children, maintain a large. number of defective children in 
residential homes, where they are provided with board and lodging, 
of the cost of which the parents bear a very small proportion. 
Again, they spend a large sum—last year £128,000—in scholar- 
ships, or maintenance allowance for the children of poor parents, 
which cannot be ignored when we are considering the question of 
public expenditure upon relief. Neither can we leave out of con- 
sideration the Insurance Act, which came into operation in July, 
and which to the extent of “ninepence for fourpence” is 
admittedly eleemosynary. It is clear that this measure, whatever 
its advantages, must result in a large subsidy to the wages of the 
working classes. 


SUMMARY OF THE POSITION IN REGARD TO LONDON. 


On January 1st, 1912, the total number of paupers in London, 
excluding lunatics and casuals, was 109,481. But to this 109,481 
we must now add (say) 60,000 old age pensioners, an indefinite 
number of able-bodied men receiving relief on that day under 
the Unemployed Workmen Act, a weekly average of 40,000 
children receiving meals under the Provision of Meals Act, an 
indefinite number of children receiving medical relief under the 
Education Administrative Provisions Act, and an indefinite 
number of people receiving public relief outside the Poor Law in 
other ways above indicated. These figures have now to be 
collected from some half-a-dozen different reports. 

We have seen that as the result of the removal of the pauper 
disqualification there was a large transfer of outdoor paupers to 
the pension lists and corresponding reduction of pauperism ; but 
that the present tendency is to fill the places of those transferred 
to the pension list with outdoor paupers under 70. ‘This tendency 
became especially marked in the third week of the Lady Day 
quarter of this year. If it continues we shall before long have as 
many outdoor paupers as before the disqualification was removed, 
and the old age pensioners and others into the bargain. It has 
been shown also that many pensioners are receiving Poor Law 
relief as well. In one Union it is reported that pensioners have 
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discovered that they can supplement their pensions, which are 
notoriously inadequate, by continuous outdoor medical relief and 
nourishment, and that they do so systematically. Many others 
enter Poor Law infirmaries and receive their pensions as well, so 
that ratepayers and taxpayers pay for them twice over. Again, 
last year nearly 5,000 able-bodied men received jobs of work 
from the Central Unemployed Body. But we have to consider the 
effect of the Act not only upon those who received work, but 
also upon those who were kept waiting round the offices of the 
Distress Committees, and we find that there were 25,268 applica- 
tions, of which 51 per cent. were recurrent, that is to say, that 
the applicants had applied in former years. Only about one in 
five get work, and that of a casual nature. It is plain that many 
of them gravitate between Distress Committees and the Poor 
Law and various charities, whilst their children are fed at the 
schools. The general public is probably unaware of the wretched 
and precarious existence that is led by these unhappy victims of 
State bounty. Jobs of work, school dinners and the like, are in 
reality subsidies to the casual labourer who is able to produce 
children much faster than the State can maintain them. 

And so we have in London at the present time a lamentable 
confusion of relief. So far from one form of relief being the 
substitute for another, relief leads to more relief, and there is 
constant and continuous increase in all directions. There is little 
or no co-operation between the administering bodies and no 
reasoned plan for dealing with the problem of poverty. Every- 
thing is piecemeal and chaotic. And as the result we have an ever- 
growing proletariat population, chiefly composed of casual 
labourers, who are maintained in turn (and sometimes simul- 
taneously) by Poor Law Guardians, Distress Committees, Educa- 
tion and Health Authorities, and other public bodies. By the 
admission of everybody casual labour is one of the most crying 
evils of the day, and we meet it by establishing centres of casual 
labour all over the country. What is worst of all, perhaps, is 
that we are fast losing the power of taking stock of our position, 
because we bury public relief in the statistics of various branches 
of public administration and disguise it as education, public health, 
or the reward of industry. 

We shall never get back to a healthier position until the public 
realise that the problem of public relief is the most difficult and 
critical that any nation has to deal with, and is one which 
requires the undivided and concentrated attention of the com- 
munity as a separate branch of administration. We have had 
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many lessons in the past and the question has engaged the atten- 
tion of our best thinkers since the passing of the Act of Elizabeth. 
It is said now that the conditions have changed, and it is quite 
true that industry is far more complex than it was a hundred years 
ago. But the underlying problem is one of human nature, which 
remains the same as it has always been, and the magnitude and 
complexity of modern industrialism render the position far more 


dangerous than it has ever been before. 
W. A. BalLwarpD 











THE DEPRECIATION OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
IN GERMANY. 


I. 


“TI HAVE often been astonished, considering that we are 
divided from you by a slender dyke of about twenty-four miles, 
and that the mutual intercourse between the two countries has 
lately been very great, to find how little you seem to know of 
us.” So wrote Edmund Burke in his Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France (1790), and the same words might be used with 
almost equal justification at the present day. 

The remarkable depreciation of Government securities which 
has recently taken place in Germany, England, and other coun- 
tries, affords a fresh illustration of the truth of Burke’s dictum. 
For a time each nation looked upon this phenomenon as peculiar 


to its own experience, and made it the theme of melancholy 
observations on the decline of its national credit. We find this 


attitude equally in Germany and England. A striking instance 
occurs in the City Notes of the Economic Journau (1910, p. 
141): “The credit of the English Government, owing to the 
political activity of Socialists and the power they have gained in 
the councils of one, if not both, of our great political parties, is 
no longer what it was. The reports of the transfer of invest- 
ment money from English to foreign securities are probably 
exaggerated, but they come from too many quarters to be dis- 
regarded. . . . Nothing else apparently can account sufficiently 
for the drop in Consols in the last four years. There could be 
no stronger argument for looking carefully into our national 
finance, which must be damaged by the building of the Budget— 
the postponement of necessary business regarding expenditure 
and taxation to political wrangling.” 

In Germany we have done more than lament, we have for a 
number of years tried to devise some means of counteracting 
this downward tendency of Government securities. Prussian 
Ministers of Finance protest that their State securities are entitled 
to rank as first-class credit, that the decline in prices is wholly 
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unwarranted, and they cite pathetic stories of the suffering in- 
flicted thereby on widows and orphans. Twice the Prussian 
Government has proposed to prevent further fluctuations by 
compelling the savings banks to invest a large portion of their 
funds in State securities. A scheme introduced by the Govern- 
ment in 1905 failed to secure a majority in the Landtag, and 
a fresh proposal brought up in 1912 will probably meet with a 
similar fate. ' 

This policy naturally met with criticism. It was doubtful 
whether the measure would achieve any results, and it was at 
least questionable whether the obligations thus placed on savings 
banks were at all consonant with their proper functions. But 
the real objection to the scheme is more fundamental ; it is that 
before we devise remedies at all, we must know whether the 
decline in the price of Government securities is an event to be 
met with palliatives of the kind. The City Note which we have 
already quoted starts from the assumption that the decline in the 
price of Consols is a direct consequence of Socialistic legislation. 
On the other hand, Prussian Ministers boast, with comparative 
justification, of the high degree of credit to which their securities 
are entitled, a circumstance which makes the depreciation as 
unintelligible as it is unwelcome. 

In contrast to the City Note, we find the anonymous “ Stock- 
broker” of the Economic JouRNAL (1912, p. 227) very justly 
maintaining that “the movements both upwards and downwards 
exhibit sublime indifference to the varying fortunes of our political 
parties.” Nevertheless, he, too, limits his discussion to the fluc- 
tuations which have taken place in British Government securities 
during the past ten to twenty years, and fails to observe the 
parallel which exists between these and the movements of the 
securities of foreign States. And it is precisely in the identity 
of the fate of German, French, and English State securities 
during these decades that the pith of the matter lies. Not only 
have the State securities become depreciated in all these coun- 
tries, but the relation between the State securities and other 
classes of investments is the same in the experience of each 
country. 

To suppose that the recent constitutional struggle in England 
exercised any sort of baneful influence on the “credit ” of Consols 
is altogether erroneous. Neither the opposition between the two 
Houses of Parliament, nor the electoral struggle between the two 
parties, nor yet the delay in the passing of the Budget, nor even 
the Socialistic reform of taxation, exerted any such influence. 
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Even if the experience of England did not suffice to prove this 
point, a comparison of her experience with that of Continental 
countries during the same period would confirm it. Germany 
alone furnishes very strong evidence of the fact that the credit 
of our State securities cannot have been shaken in the least 
degree, evidence which is perhaps more conclusive than that 
which rests on the similarity of international experiences. The 
Prussian State Railways constitute a very lucrative investment, 
whose annual revenue has for many years past not only paid the 
interest on the loan capital sunk in the enterprise, but has yielded, 
over and above this, an annual surplus of eleven to twelve millions 
sterling. In the absence of such a surplus, which is absorbed 
by the general needs of the State, a corresponding sum would 
have to be raised by fresh taxation. According to the estimate 
we may adopt of the amount of capital involved in the State 
Railway system, we may assess the profits on this or that side of 
10 per cent. We might, without being guilty of exaggeration, 
suggest that the railway capital, whose value is considerably 
above the figure of the Prussian Debt, affords an absolutely un- 
paralleled security to the holders of the stock. And yet we are 
faced by the remarkable fact that the securities of the German 
Imperial Government, which represent mainly unproductive ex- 
penditure, and have behind them no such profitable capital as 
that which covers the Bonds of the Prussian Railway system, 
nevertheless stand as high to-day, and have always stood as high 
as the Prussian Bonds. They rose at the same time and fell at 
the same time. This proves conclusively that no shaking of 
“credit” was responsible for the fall in price either of the Prussian 
or the German Bonds. The very exceptional guarantees that lie 
behind the loans of the Prussian State have been, and remain, 
of no account in the question of the Prussian State credit. 

The credit of the German Empire requires no guarantees of 
this nature. The real guarantee for the -credit of a State is of 
quite a different kind. It lies in the prosperity and the taxable 
capacity of the population, in the administration of justice, the 
stability of political institutions, the unshaken confidence these 
inspire, and so forth. This is equally true of Germany and of 
other countries at a similar level of political and financial 
development. 


II. 


The depreciation of Government securities is not a national 
phenomenon ; it is an international fact due in all cases to similar 
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causes. So long as this is not understood each country will 
continue its lamentations, and its attempts to remedy the evil— 
attempts which bear a very strong resemblance to each other. 

The national credit of Great Britain had not risen when the 
23-per-cent. Consols rose, from 944 in October, 1890, to 1134 in 
July, 1896. The Prussian national credit had not improved when 
the Prussian Bonds rose from 86 per cent. in 1890 to nearly 100 
in 1898. Nor did the British national credit suffer because the 
24-per-cent. Consols fell to 92 in May, 1903, and to 744 in August, 
1912. Nor, again, was Prussian credit in any way damaged by 
the fall of the Prussian State securities from par in 1899 to 80 
in August, 1912. The case of France was very similar. The 
3-per-cent. rente rose from 914 in 1891 to 105} in 1897, and then 
began to decline until in August, 1912, it stood at 921. Neither 
rise nor fall had any connection with the state of the French 
national credit. 

The cause for the movement of prices must then be sought 
elsewhere. This does not mean that a shock to, or a consolidation 
of, the national credit is never accountable for fluctuations in the 
price of State securities. In many instances such an event has 
proved the decisive factor. The rule of President Porfirio Diaz, 
no doubt, exerted a steadying influence on the national credit of 
the Mexican Republic, and consequently raised the price of 
Mexican securities. And it is equally possible that the different 
régime that followed produced the opposite consequences. But 
there is no sort of evidence, and no possible ground for the belief 
that the fluctuations in the price of Consols in England, France, 
or Germany, are due to an analogous cause. 

What then is the real cause? The anonymous “Stockbroker ” 
would appear to be on the right track when he says (p. 226), 
“The Colonial Stock Act, 1900, again, is often said to have had 
a great deal to do with the fall, because it enlarged the invest- 
ment powers of trustees. But British railway ordinary stocks 
are not, and never were, in the trustee class, and yet, as we have 
seen, they have fully shared in the depreciation.” And further, 
“The readiness of the ordinary British investor to buy foreign 
and colonial investments had not made itself much felt in 1896, 
but it cannot be denied that this readiness now exists and that 
it is increasing. Many who once refused to look at a foreign or 
colonial share or bond will now buy nothing else. . . . The reports 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue show how considerable 
the flow of British capital to foreign and colonial countries has 


become.” 
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These movements in the various kinds of investments are 
accurately illustrated by means of instructive tables. 

For many years past I have indicated the probability of an 
analogous movement in the prices of different kinds of invest- 
ments. But a study of the German money market yields results 
which differ in detail. We have not, during the past twenty to 
thirty years, had any railway stocks or debentures whose fluctua- 
tions we could compare with the movements in prices of our State 
securities or other investments. For the majority of our chief 
railway lines have long since passed from the control of public 
companies to that of the State. But there are other investments 
which can be used to institute the desired comparison—for ex- 
ample, the shares of the great banking companies. Take the 
shares of the Deutsche Bank. At the end of 1896 these stood at 
196 per cent. and paid a dividend of 10 per cent. At the end of 
August, 1912, they stood at 259, after paying a dividend of 123 
per cent. for the previous year. In 1896, therefore, the yield of 
these shares was 5°26 per cent.,' but in 1912 these shares yielded 
(on a similar calculation) no more than 4°94 per cent. What we 
find, therefore, is not a parallel development between German 
Government securities and these Deutsche Bank shares, but a 
movement in opposite directions. In other words, the decline 
which “Stockbroker” observed in the prices of English Consols 
and English railway shares, in contrast to the reverse movements 
of colonial and foreign investments, finds its exact counterpart 
in the contrast between the movements of German Government 
securities and the shares of the Deutsche Bank. 

It will be instructive to take further instances out of the 
German price list. The shares of the Disconto Gesellschaft, 
another leading German bank, stood at 211} at the end of 1896, 
and paid at the time a dividend of 10 per cent. In 1911 they 
paid the same dividend, and in August, 1912, they were quoted 
at 189%. Hence the yield was 4°88 in 1896, 5°46 in 1911. Here 
the movement is in the direction opposite to that observed in 
the case of the Deutsche Bank. 

Or take the shares of the Dresdner Bank. They paid a 
dividend of 8 per cent. in 1896, and the quoted price at the end 
of that year was 161 per cent. The yield, therefore, was 51 per 
cent. In 1911 they paid 84 per cent., and at the end of August, 
1912, were quoted at 1574. The yield is 56. Here, too, we 
find a development parallel to that of the State securities. This 


1 In this calculation the 6 per cent. dividend, included in the price quoted, has 
been deducted, and the 4 per cent. current interest correspondingly added. 
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corresponds to the parallel found by “Stockbroker” between 
English Consols and English railway shares. 

It is no part of my present purpose to investigate the move- 
ments of investments in general. I should, in any case, prefer 
to leave such a task in the hands of experts in this subject. 
Moreover, exact calculations based on the material hitherto avail- 
able will not achieve exactly what I have in view. My survey 
is directed to the future, and to‘the coming movements in prices. 
I believe that only in the course of years shall we see the gradual 
accomplishment of a progressive equalisation of prices in the 
stock markets. This will be effected by a further drop in the 
hitherto high-priced State securities, and a rise in price of invest- 
ments in foreign State securities and in home and foreign shares. 
Or, in other words, the yield of home Government securities will 
be greater than before, while the yield of the hitherto much more 
profitable investments will fall steadily. 

Even the isolated examples given above of the fluctuations in 
the prices of bank shares, show that investment in shares of the 
Deutsche Bank during the period 1896-1912 was considerably 
more profitable than investment in English, French, or German 
Government securities. The latter resulted in great losses, the 
former in great profits, both as regards dividend and capital. 
Large capitalistic undertakings similar in character to the 
Deutsche Bank (banking companies, industrial concerns, &c.), 
will, in view of the advantages they offer, become increasingly 
attractive to investors in proportion as they prove themselves 
willing to submit to sound methods of administration; while 
Government securities, notwithstanding the unexceptionable 
character of their “credit,” must suffer increasing depreciation, 
because they do not offer the investor equally favourable terms. 


III. 


What advantages are involved in the low rate of interest 
so long adhered to by the Government securities of England and 
Holland ? 

A low rate of interest undoubtedly means a proportionately 
small burden to the State that has to pay it. On the other hand, 
the creditors of the State are better off if they get a high rate. 
They will submit to a low rate only under pressure of special 
circumstances. David Ricardo, for instance, adduced as an 
obstacle to the equalisation of the return on capital in different 
countries “the natural disinclination which every man has to 
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quit the country of his birth and connections. . . . These feelings, 
which I should be sorry to see weakened, induce most men of 
property to be satisfied with a low rate of profits in their own 
country rather than seek a more advantageous employment for 
their wealth in foreign nations.” (Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, ch. vii.) This obstacle is by no means 
so formidable to-day as it was a hundred years ago. Many causes 
have contributed to bring about the change, but we note more 
especially the fact that a man need no longer “quit the country 
of his birth,” since a large variety of foreign investments are now 
accessible to him in a form which makes such emigration un- 
necessary. According to the rates quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange, 4 per cent. Argentine loan and 4 per cent. Brazilians 
yield 43 per cent.; 4 per cent. Mexicans yield 44; 4 per cent. 
Russians 44; 4 per cent. Japanese 4%. If we compare these 
figures with the securities of Governments of the first rank, we find 
that English Consols yield 34 per cent., Prussian and German 
Consols 34 per cent., Italian 34, French 3+ The difference is 
trifling enough to be accounted for by the difference in wealth of 
the countries concerned. The improved political and economic 
conditions of States such as Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Russia, 
and Japan, make their stock very attractive to capitalists who 
desire to secure 1 per cent. more than the securities of their own 
first-class State will yield. Yet these are but a few instances 
out of the wealth of opportunities for investment open to the 
capitalist all over the world, at home and abroad, and with or 
without the formality of paper securities. The financier has as 
wide a range to-day as the man who is actively engaged in 
business enterprise. He must be left a free choice among invest- 
ments that commend themselves to him as safe and profitable, 
and no expedient can stem the tide of this new development. 
We might have supposed—since the changes in the rate of 
interest recently experienced are connected with the causes just 
described—that they would occasion considerable satisfaction to 
the owners of Consols, who, alike in England and on the Con- 
tinent, receive a correspondingly higher rate of interest. And 
yet the stockholders complain. They do not complain, naturally 
enough, of the higher rate of interest which they receive, but of 
the decline in the value of their holding. The latter is, however, 
indissolubly connected with the former. A considerable portion 
of the grievance in Germany lies with the “widows and orphans,” 
who complain that their property has depreciated, because they 
have invested it in home securities. There are, of course, two 
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sides to the question. When State securities are purchased 
at a low figure for widows and orphans these receive a propor- 
tionately high return on their capital. But if there should be a 
forced sale at a lower figure than the original purchase price, a 
loss is inevitable. 

This is self-evident. But beneath the grievance there lies 
the extraordinary assumption that when the State borrows it 
incurs a quite peculiar obligation towards its home creditors. 
And this assumption is quite unwarranted. The practice of 
investing in home securities dates from an epoch when this kind 
of investment was distinguished from all others by its superior 
safety. But there were fluctuations in value even then, and 
investors had no option but to put up with them. The profits 
that must have been made in consequence of such fluctuations 
are never heard of, but the losses bulk large. In short, fluctua- 
tions and their consequences are unavoidable, for there is no kind 
of investment whose price is not subject to change in the course 
of time. 

The complaints made on behalf of the State, whose burdens 
are increased by the higher rate of interest it is now forced to 
pay, have more justification. And the complaints are timely, 
since the indebtedness of Governments is more likely to increase 
than to diminish. On the other hand, we may rest assured that 
this increased indebtedness has in no way contributed to the rise 
of the rate of interest, the increase having in no sense shaken or 
diminished the national credit. Indeed, it is more probable that 
the stream of credit will flow more abundantly than ever, since 
European and other nations are more willing to contract loans 
than to pay interest. Of such a development it is impossible to 
forecast the limits. 

As we look forward into the financial future of our States and 
Empire, it becomes an interesting problem—assuming the point 
to have been reached when public credit will be exhausted—to 
inquire what constitutes a tangible basis for credit. The question 
is of interest now, and will long continue to be so, in connection 
with the credit of the German Empire as compared with the credit 
of the Prussian State and its productive State Railway capital. 
That there must be some limits to this development no one will 
be prepared to deny, even though these limits are not yet visible, 
and though the raising of fresh loans will probably continue for 
some years, owing to the existing competition among nations. 
Nor is it open to dispute that these loans serve unproductive 
purposes, and so differ fundamentally from productive invest- 
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ments such as the State Railway system. They are obviously 
incurred to fill in the gaps in a system of taxation too inelastic to 
meet the growing needs of the State. Retribution in the incon- 
venient form of increased interest is immediate; but a greater 
retribution is in store, for eventually there must come a depres- 
sion of the national credit, so that the evil which is an illusion 
to-day may actually become an accomplished fact. For in the 
last resort the raising of loans for unproductive purposes—loans 
which have no value behind them, and which are expended 
without creating values, are not sound finance. Further, the 
competition of nations in armaments has given an impetus to the 
creation of fresh loans, and the competition in armaments has 
become a competition in unproductive debt. The more reck- 
lessly a State proceeds in this course the further it will outstrip 
other States in the possession of armaments, and of debts. The 
greater, however, its financial strength, the longer it will be able 
to keep up the race. It remains for us to investigate in detail 
out of what elements the financial strength of a State is built up. 

In the meantime, it is some consolation (but one which is 
perhaps fraught with danger to the future) that the actual 
effective financial strength of the several Powers to-day far 


surpasses our anticipations. 
GusTAv COHN 


Universit of Géttingen 





PANAMA CANAL TOLLS AND THE THEORY OF 
MONOPOLY PRICES. 


THE action of the Government of the United States in 
exempting American coastwise shipping from the payment of 
tolls in the Panama Canal has raised an interesting question as 
to the effect of this indirect subsidy upon the tolls which will be 
charged to other vessels using the canal. The concession granted 
to coastwise vessels will obviously reduce the income from the 
canal; it has been asserted that this loss can be covered by 
collecting larger tolls from other shipping, 7.e., from foreign and 
American shipping engaged in international trade. In the 
present paper it is proposed to examine, in the light of the theory 
of monopoly prices, the possibility of such a shifting of the toll 
burden. 

The American Government, with its monopolistic control of 


the canal, will, it is assumed, attempt to get as large a revenue 
as possible from its great enterprise on the Isthmus. It is true 
that a more or less formal statement was made by President 


“ee 


Taft that the Government did not propose to attempt to “make 
money” out of the enterprise, but inasmuch as the most opti- 
mistic estimates of the income from tolls give a sum which is 
little over fifty per cent. of the interest on the investment alone, 
such a statement of policy, even if it were binding on Congress, 
would not seem to have any immediate bearing on the case. By 
the time the canal is in full operation it will have cost in round 
numbers at least $400,000,000. Interest at 3 per cent. on this 
sum would be $12,000,000 per annum. Cost of operation and 
maintenance can hardly be less than $5,000,000, giving a total 
annual expenditure of $17,000,000. If we add to this a small 
sinking fund provision of, say, $4,000,000, we get a total charge 
against the enterprise of $21,000,000, which would have to be 
covered by tolls before the Government could be said to be making 
a profit. A liberal estimate of receipts from tolls, based on the 
tonnage of vessels which might have used the canal in 1909-10, 
had it then been in existence, places the revenue at something 

1 See London Times, September 27, 1912; also an unsigned article in the 
Quarterly Review, for October, 1912, on ‘‘ The Panama Canal.” 
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over $6,000,000 per annum.! Therefore, even without taking 
into account any increase in operating expenses with increased 
tonnage, the business of the canal must grow to three-and-a-half 
times the estimated volume of 1909-10 before a profit can be 
realised and the incentive to seek the highest monopoly revenue 
cease to exist. It is safe to say that for a practically indefinite 
period the tolls will tend to be fixed on the monopoly principle 
of “what the traffic will bear.” This, then, is the first 
assumption. 

A second assumption is that there will be two classes or grades 
of “users” of the canal, vessels engaged in international trade 
and those engaged in American coastwise trade, and that these 
will be of different degrees of “sensitivity.” The factors which 
will determine whether or not a particular vessel will use the 
canal, instead of continuing to follow its present route vid Suez, 
or Magellan, or the Cape of Good Hope, will be numerous; 
including such items as saving of distance, distances between 
coaling stations, cost of fuel at those stations, opportunities for 
picking up way freights, &c., &c. The amount which a vessel 
can afford to pay in tolls will be determined by a combination of 
these factors, and it is obvious, even without elaborate analysis, 
that the situation of the canal is such that American coastwise 
shipping will make the greatest savings and could therefore afford 
to pay the highest tolls. To make assurance doubly sure, how- 
ever, a few figures may be presented. If in 1909-10 the canal 
had been in operation, and no toll whatever had been charged for 
its use, the tonnage of vessels engaged in international trade 
which would have made a saving by choosing that route would 
have been approximately 13,827,000; and of vessels engaged in 
American coastwise trade, 1,048,000. A toll of eighty cents per 
net registered ton would have driven away from the canal 41 per 
cent. of the international shipping and only 4 per cent. of the 
domestic. At one dollar per ton, 54 per cent. of the international 
would have used other routes and only 104 per cent. of the 
domestic shipping. At one dollar and fifty cents per ton 80 per 
cent. of the international shipping would have disappeared from 
the canal and only 28 per cent. of the coastwise. Two dollars 
per ton would have eliminated 90 per cent. of the former and only 
38 per cent. of the latter.” 


1 Based on data contained in the ‘‘ Preliminary Statement on Panama Traffic 
and Tolls,” by E. R. Johnson, Special Commissioner on Panama Traffic and Tolls ; 
Senate Doc. No. 575; 62nd Congress, 2nd Session; Washington, Government 
Printing Office, April, 1912. 

2 From data contained in Professor Johnson’s report, already mentioned, on 
Panama Traffic and Tolls. 
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With the actual opening of the canal this difference in 
sensitivity of the two classes of users will be still further 
emphasized. To the second class, the domestic coastwise vessels, 
will be added a large volume of shipping which will be called into 
existence by the new opportunities. The bulk of this will be in 
vessels engaged in traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards of the United States carrying goods which now are trans- 
ferred by rail. The amount of tonnage which will be required 
to handle this trade can only be conjectured, but a conservative 
estimate would place it at over 3,000,000.1_ The toll which could 
be charged to this shipping would be limited by the difference in 
cost (including all elements of time, expense, &c.) between a 
5,200-mile all-sea route and a 2,000 to 3,500-mile all-rail route 
involving the surmounting of mountain passes from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet in elevation. It is not likely that a toll of even four or five 
dollars per net registered ton (two dollars to two dollars and a 
half per cargo ton) would seriously interfere with this traffic.? 

The problem under consideration may, therefore, be stated as 
follows :— 

Assuming (1) that whatever blunders the American Govern- 
ment may make through ignorance of the principles involved, the 
operation of economic forces will compel them, in the long run, 
through the medium of a desire to get the greatest possible 
revenue, to fix the tolls on the basis of “what the traffic will 
bear ” ; 

(2) that there are two distinct classes of users, one of which 
(coastwise shipping) shows a less sensitivity than the other 
(international shipping), and 

(3) that the rate will be uniform for all vessels on which tolls 
are charged ; 
what will be the effect on the toll rate of an exemption granted 
to the less sensitive user? 

The question presents what is really nothing more than a 
special case in the general theory of monopoly prices as that 
theory has been expounded by numerous economists.* In 
general, writers have centred their attention chiefly on the 


1 Based on a Report of the Harbour and Shipping Committee of the Board of 
Trustees of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco upon the Utility of the 
Panama Route for Freight Transportation between San Francisco and the Atlantic 
States. November 16, 1907. 

2 Estimates from the data contained in the report of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, just mentioned, would place the limit even higher than this. 

3 Among others Professor Marshall in his chapters on ‘*The Theory of 
Monopolies,” and Professor Edgeworth in his articles on the ‘‘ Theory of Railway 
Rates” in the Economic JouRNAL, September and December, 1911, and June, 1912. 
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correlated case in which, with various “strata” of purchasers, 
the more sensitive, instead of ‘the less sensitive, have been 
eliminated by changed conditions or advancing prices. Such, for 
instance, is the case of a railway which loses, or is forced to reduce 
the rates on, through traffic, as the result of the opening of com- 
peting lines, and seeks to recoup its losses by raising rates on way 
traffic which has no alternative routes. The present case is 
analogous to that of a gas company which, through the establish- 
ment of a competing electric lighting company, loses its wealthier 
and stronger customers who prefer and can afford to pay for the 
more modern form of illumination, or a railway company which 
for reasons of policy grants free passes to a considerable number 
of wealthy citizens.’ 

It is obvious that if a price were being fixed for two classes of 
customers separately the maximum-revenue rate for the less 
sensitive (or stronger) would be higher than for the more sensitive 
(weaker). Successive advances in price are accompanied by 
successive decreases in demand. So long as increase in price 
causes a decrease in demand which is less, proportionately, than 
the change in price, revenue will be augmented by rise in price ; 
when the two ratios become exactly equal income will be 
stationary ; but when decrease in demand becomes greater than 
increase in price, income will decline. It is clear that with the 
less sensitive buyers, t.e., those whose demand is less affected by 
a rise in price, the point of diminishing revenue will be reached 
later, t.e., at a higher price, than in the case of the more 
sensitive. 

The problem before us involves the investigation of the 
combined revenues from two sets of purchasers of this sort at 
prices which are uniform for the two. The maximum-revenue 
price for the more sensitive purchasers will lie at some definite 
point which we may call p,; for the less sensitive the maximum- 
revenue price would be higher, say p2. We are to determine the 
point at which price must be fixed for the two together in order 
that the sum of the incomes may be a maximum. Clearly, the 
price for the two cannot be less than p;, for all prices below that 
point produce a lower revenue from both classes of demand. 
Similarly, price cannot be placed higher than po, for any higher 
rate produces diminishing return from both purchasers. The 
price which will yield the highest combined revenue, therefore, 
cannot be less than the maximum-revenue price for the more 
sensitive purchasers alone, or more than the maximum-revenue 


1 See Professor Edgeworth, Economic JouRNAL, June, 1912, page 209, 
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price for the less sensitive alone. This fact may be illustrated by 
diagram, as in Fig. I., where distances measured in the direction 
OX represent price ; distances in the direction OY, revenue ; OQX 
and ORX, the revenue curves for the two sets of purchasers ; and 
OSTX, the combined-revenue curve. 
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In this diagram it is assumed that the rates of increase and 
decrease in revenue are uniform, t.e., that the revenue “curves ” 
are made up of ascending and descending straight lines. Such 
“curves” probably have no counterpart in actual experience, for 
changing price is not usually accompanied by such uniformity in 
alterations of demand, but so long as there are distinct revenue 
maxima in the two curves respectively the character of the suc- 
cessive steps by which revenue approaches or declines from those 
maxima, 7.¢., the particular forms which the curves may take, 
can make no change in our conclusions. As we approach P, from 
zero, revenue from both classes of purchasers will continue to 
increase until price P, is reached, even though there may be 
irregularities in the rates of growth; consequently the sum of the 
two revenues must also continue to grow up to the same point. 
Similarly, the combined revenues must decline beyond the 
maximum-revenue price, Pe, for the less sensitive purchasers.! 


1A fall in revenue from the less sensitive purchasers, before the maximum- 
revenue price for that class is reached, followed by a rise in revenue up to that 
maximum, might conceivably draw the combined-maximum-revenue price down to 
a point lower than P,, as in Fig. II (see next page), but this could happen only if 
what we have been calling the less sensitive class of purchasers were itself a composite 
made up of two classes ; one of which was of large volume and of so high a sensitivity 
that it disappeared at a price well below P,. This would, however, be contrary 
to our premiss. We should have, instead of two sets of purchasers, three, two of 
which would be of high sensitivity, and one of low sensitivity. 
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At rates between the two maximum-revenue prices for the two 
sorts of purchasers, the case is not quite so simple. Successive 
increments in price from P, towards P; will yield diminishing 
revenue from the more sensitive purchasers and increasing 
revenue from the less sensitive. May there be a rate somewhere 
between the two prices which will yield a maximum combined 
revenue? The answer will depend on the exact relation which 
exists between the rate of increase of the one revenue and the 
rate of decrease of the other. If the increase in revenue from 
the less sensitive is exactly balanced by the decrease in revenue 
from the more sensitive, the resultant total revenue will remain 
constant between the prices P; and P2:; if gain from the former 
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exceeds loss from the latter the combined revenue will continue 
to increase until the maximum from the former is reached, 
namely, at P.; but if gain from the one is less than loss from the 
other, the combined maximum income will be found at the lower 
price, P;. If, however, there happens to be a change in the rate of 
revenue increase or decrease between the two prices P, and Px, 
there may be a definite combined revenue maximum somewhere 
between the two. For example, if, with successive increments of 
price from P; towards Pz, the increase of revenue from the less 
sensitive purchasers is at first more rapid than the decline in 
revenue from the more sensitive, but later these conditions are 
reversed, the sum of the two revenues may be greatest at the 
point where this change takes place, between P, and P;. Such 
a case is illustrated by the broken lines in Fig. I. 

The conclusions from this analysis may be stated in the follow- 
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ing form : In fixing a uniform maximum-revenue monopoly price 
for consumers who are made up of two classes of different sensi- 
tivity, that price will (a) coincide with the maximum-revenue 
price for the more sensitive consumers alone, or (b) with the 
maximum-revenue price for the less sensitive alone, or (c) it may 
lie between the two; it never can be lower than the former or 
higher than the latter. 

A corollary of this law is that if a monopoly has fixed a price 
for a demand which is composite, at such a point as to get 
maximum revenue, and later eliminates the stronger, less sensi- 
tive purchasers as revenue producers, it cannot make good the 
loss by raising the price for the remaining consumers. Under 
certain conditions the price may remain unchanged ; under others 
it may be lowered ; but it never can be raised.? 

If these principles be interpreted in terms of the effect on 
foreign vessels (and American vessels engaged in international 
trade) of the exemption of coastwise shipping from the payment 
of canal tolls, they mean that the revenue which the United 
States Government loses by cutting out the latter as income 
producers cannot be recovered by raising the rate of tolls on the 
former. The exact results of the concession to coastwise shipping 
will vary somewhat with changes in the volumes of the two 
classes of shipping, and the precise relations which exist as to 
their sensitivity. Under certain conditions, after the exemption, 
the toll rate may remain unchanged; under others, it may be 
lowered ; but so long as the bulk of the coastwise shipping saves 
more by using the canal than does the international shipping, and 
the American Government feels the necessity of getting as large 
a return as possible on its investment, the concession can never 


result in an increase in the toll rate.” 
LINCOLN HUTCHINSON 


1 In a certain strained sense of the words it is of course true that under some 
circumstances the monopoly does recover part of its loss from the remaining 
consumers, for whenever conditions are sueh that the elimination of the less 
sensitive purchasers produces a lowering of price to those who remain, this lower 
price gets from them as a class a larger aggregate revenue than the old, higher 
price. The net loss in revenue is less than the amount of the eliminated revenue. 

2 These conclusions may be confirmed by fairly simple calculations based on the 
data contained in Professor Johnson’s report already referred to. They show that 
in 1909—10, if the canal had been open, the maximum-revenue toll for shipping 
engaged in the international trade alone, would have been about eighty cents per 
net registered ton ; for American coastwise shipping alone, two dollars and thirty 
cents per ton ; for the two together one dollar per ton. In other words, the exemp- 
tion of coastwise shipping would have lowered the maximum-revenue rate from one 
dollar to eighty cents. 








A MORE STABLE GOLD STANDARD. 


IN a recent address on the high cost of living, before the Inter- 
national Congress of Chambers of Commerce, I briefly described a 
proposal for rendering the gold standard more “stable” by vir- 
tually increasing the weight of the gold dollar or sovereign, so as 
to compensate for losses of purchasing power. I mentioned also 
the fact that Governor Woodrow Wilson, now President-elect of 
the United States, had at one time suggested essentially the same 
idea. 

Partly because so much interest has been manifested in the 
proposal, both among academic economists and business men, 
and partly because, for lack of a fuller statement, the proposal has 
been so often misunderstood, I am using such space as is available 
in this issue of the JOURNAL to formulate in some detail the main 
features of the proposal. A much longer and fuller explanation, 
with discussions of difficulties and objections, will be published in 
the February issue of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. The 
reader is also referred, for a general statement of the plan in 
relation to other suggested remedies for rising prices, to my book, 
The Purchasing Power of Money, in the closing chapter of which 
I discuss the question, “Is the Price Level Controllable? ” 

Readers of this JouRNAL do not need to be told that the gold 
standard, as it exists at present, is unstable. The sovereign, for 
instance, is not a constant unit of purchasing power. Anyone 
who will read the literature of the last decade on rising prices, or 
the antecedent literature in the ’eighties and ’nineties on falling 
prices, will realise the shallowness of the notion that “gold is 
stable.” I commend especially the reading of Sir David Barbour’s 
recent book, The Standard of Value, which contains an analytical 
study, both of the long period of falling prices, 1873-1896, and 
of the present period of rising prices, beginning in 1897. As he 
has so well shown, it would help greatly if, instead of using the 
phrase “‘a rise in general prices,” we should ordinarily use the 
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equivalent phrase, “a fall in the purchasing power of the 
sovereign.” 

In all business relations involving time, in which money pay- 
ments are fixed, whether by contract, by law, or simply by 
custom, any great change in the purchasing power of the monetary 
unit causes a transfer of wealth, enormous though unrealised, 
from one set of owners to another. Those who feel the pinch 
naturally complain, though quite- unconscious of the cause of their 
difficulties. We therefore heard complaints in the ’eighties and 
‘nineties of “depression in trade,” and are hearing at present 
complaints of the “high cost of living.” 

It is not pretended that to stabilise the purchasing power of 
the sovereign would banish all complaint, much less serve as a 
substitute for progressive economies in industry, finance, and 
commerce. A stable monetary unit for measuring general pur- 
chasing power will not be a substitute for the fertility of the soil 
any more than a stable yardstick for measuring cloth is a sub- 
stitute for an efficient method of weaving cloth. Nevertheless, 
few reforms would be more far-reaching than standardising the 
monetary yardstick. The experience of the last thirty years, 
when rightly interpreted, demonstrates the imperative need of 
standardising the sovereign, the dollar, the franc, the mark, &c., 
as units of purchasing power. Each is now fixed in weight but 
variable in purchasing power. It would be a great advantage if 
they could be fixed in purchasing power even if variable in weight. 
Of all commercial units the monetary unit alone, although the 
most important, has thus far been left unstandardised. 

The following is believed to be a practical method of 
standardisation. Whether or not it is ever adopted—and I realise 
the enormous inertia to be overcome—its discussion which has 
been begun should at least serve the purpose of demonstrating 
the need—not yet generally felt—of monetary standardisation. 
It may also lead to some better method of attaining this end. 
The following plan has at least a merit lacking in all former plans 
for regulating the purchasing power of money, that its operation 
would be as automatic as the operation of the mint. It would 
require no manipulation of the currency at the discretion of 
Government officials. 

The proposal is to increase, and to vary periodically, the weight 
of the bullion basis of the dollar—or the sovereign—(according to 
the indications of an index number of prices) in such a manner 
as to compensate for any future losses in the purchasing power 
of each grain of gold by increasing the number of grains which 
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go to make the dollar—or the sovereign. It may be called a plan 
for “a compensated sovereign,” a plan practically to convert the 
gold standard into the multiple standard. 

But how could this be possible? (1) How could the weight 
of the sovereign be increased without literally having gold 
sovereigns of many different weights in circulation or a recoinage 
every year or month, and (2) how could we know how much to 
increase the weight of the dollar from time to time? 

The answer to the first question-—how to virtually increase the 
weight of the gold dollar without literally doing so—is easy as 
soon as we recognise that the ultimate basis of the sovereign is 
the gold bullion with which it is interconvertible. A sovereign 
of 123°27 grains must now always have the same value as 123°27 
grains of gold bullion, 11/12 fine. This quantum of bullion may 
be called the “virtual sovereign,” or the “redemption bullion.” 


To be exact, by redemption-bullion is meant the amount of 
gold bullion which the owner of a gold dollar or sovereign can get 
for it if he wishes to redeem it in bullion. 

Now it is evidently unnecessary that the weight of the redemp- 
tion-bullion should be the same as the weight of the sovereign, 
just as it is unnecessary that the silver shilling or rupee shall 
be worth, as silver, the gold in which it may be redeemed. It is 


essential, however, that redemption-bullion shall be available. It 
is the possibility of turning gold sovereigns or gold certificates into 
commercial bullion which is the essence of the gold standard. 
Without some sort of convertibility into bullion, we should not 
have a gold standard but only fiat money. 

The present proposal is to increase and vary, from time to 
time, the weight of the redemption-bullion without necessarily 
disturbing the weight of the coined sovereign or dollar. Suppose, 
for instance, that the redemption-bullion had been gradually in- 
creased since 1896 until to-day it were 25 per cent. heavier, or 
154°09 grains, while the actual gold sovereign were still 123°27 
grains. This means that the Government would now be redeem- 
ing on demand each gold sovereign in 154°09 grains of gold bullion, 
just as the Indian Government now redeems the rupee at a fixed 
ratio to gold bullion.!. Gold sovereigns would, in such a system, 
be mere tokens—like silver shillings or rupees—entitling the 
holder to gold bullion. 

As to convertibility in the other direction, the Government 


1 Of course, all gold sovereigns indiscriminately would be so redeemable whether 
old or new, 7.e., whether originally minted for 123°27 grains of bullion, or later for a 
larger amount. 
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mint would stand ready to give back a gold sovereign for each 
154°09 grains of bullion plus a slight coinage fee or “brassage ” 
of, say, 1 per cent. This brassage charge would serve, as after- 
wards explained, to prevent loss to the Government by speculation. 
If it were 1 per cent. it would be 1°54 grains to be added to the 
154'09, making 155°63 grains in all as the bullion required at the 
mint to secure a gold dollar. This may be called the “mint- 
bullion.” ; 

Thus there would be two quanta of gold bullion, slightly differ- 
ing from each other—154'09 grains and 155°63 grains—the former, 
or “redemption-bullion,” being the quantum which the Govern- 
ment would give for a gold sovereign, and the latter, or “mint- 
bullion,” being the quantum it would take for a gold sovereign. 
The difference is a sort of Government commission. The differ- 
ence betwen the mint-bullion (155°63 grains) and the bullion in 
the gold sovereign (123°27 grains) is 32°36 grains, and would be 
retained by the Government as a part of its bullion reserve for 
redeeming gold coin. Of this 32°36 only 1°54 is brassage; the 
remainder, 30°82 grains, may, for want of a better term, be called 
“seigniorage.” That is, the so-called seigniorage is the difference 
in weight between the literal sovereign and the virtual sovereign— 
the bullion in which it could be redeemed. The plan might there- 
fore be roughly described as one to restore the ancient custom of 
seigniorage.! 

We may also express these operations in commercial language 
as follows: When the Government redeems gold sovereigns in 
gold bullion it is selling bullion; when it mints gold sovereigns 
from bullion it is buying bullion. At present the price of gold 
11/12 fine is £3 17s. 104d. an ounce (or at the Bank £3 17s. 9d., 
the difference of 1$d. in the £ being compensation for delay in 
minting), and never varies. ‘This is, to all intents and purposes, 
the redemption-price at which the Government or the Bank sells 
gold bars, as well as the “mint-price ” at which it buys them. It 
creates the market price of gold. Under the plan proposed, when 
the redemption-bullion was 154°09 grains (or 5/4 of the weight of 
the sovereign), the redemption price would be 4/5 of the present 


price, 1.€., peel of £3 17s. 103d., or £3 2s. 34d. per ounce, while 
the mint-price would be sae of £3 17s. 103d., or £3 1s. 8d. per 


1 This ‘‘seigniorage,” however, would be peculiar in that it would be created not 
by reducing the coin, but by increasing the bullion behind it; would not be fixed 
arbitrarily, but would be automatically adjusted (as explained later); and would 
not belong to the Government for its own profit, but would be a trust fund for 
redemption purposes only. 
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ounce. Thus the Government would stand ready to sell gold at 
£3 2s. 34d., and to buy it at £3 1s. 8d., the difference, 74d. per 
ounce, being the “brassage”’ or Government commission. 

The two operations, selling (or redemption) and buying (or 
minting), would keep the value of the sovereign not less than the 
redemption-bullion of 154°09 grains, and not more than the mint- 
bullion of 155°63. In other words, the official prices for selling 
and buying gold would fix its market price between the limits of 
£3 2s. 34d. and £3 1s. 8d. per ounce. Of course the “‘seigniorage ” 
must never be negative. If, for instance, the mint-bullion were 
61°63 grains, half as much as in the sovereign, every sovereign 
could be melted and the bullion so obtained taken to the mint and 
exchanged for two sovereigns, these melted and converted into 
four, and so on in an “endless chain.” An obvious proviso in the 
proposed plan would therefore be that the redemption-bullion must 
never be lighter than the sovereign itself. The present indica- 
tions | are that gold will continue to depreciate so that the redemp- 
tion-bullion, in order to maintain the same purchasing power as 
the present sovereign, would need in general to increase in weight 
in the future. If, however, it should ever happen that the 
redemption-bullion should shrink in weight to 123°27 grains, then 
the proviso that it should never fall below this figure would come 
into operation. So long as it remained at 123°27 grains it would 
cease to be adjustable, and to maintain a constant purchasing 
power. As at present it would have a constant weight, but 
varying purchasing power. 

We are now ready to explain why two prices—the mint-price 
and the redemption-price—of gold are necessary. If the Govern- 
ment were to both buy and sell at the same price, every expected 
shift of that price would lead to speculation embarrassing to the 
Government. For instance, if the mint-price were to-day, say, 
£3 per ounce, and if it were known or expected that to-morrow 
the price would be raised to £3 0s. 6d., speculators would to-day 
buy of the Government gold bullion and sell it back to-morrow at 
an advance of 6d. per ounce. The opposite speculation would 
accompany a drop in the official price. If, however, the Govern- 
ment protects itself by charging a slightly higher price than it 
pays, it is evident that no such speculation would ensue if a 
provision be made that this pair of prices shall not be shifted by 
more than the margin between them. 

Let us suppose that the two prices differ by a “brassage” 


1 See the writer’s ‘‘ Will the Present Upward Trend of World Prices Continue?” 
American Economic Review, September, 1912. 
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margin of 1 per cent., and that the pair of prices are to be 
adjusted quarterly. This permits a maximum movement up or 
down of 4 per cent. per annum, which, though it may not be 
always sufficient to maintain absolutely constant the purchasing 
power of the monetary unit, will always tend in that direction. 

The important question remains: How can we know what 
changes to make from time to time in the weight of the redemp- 
tion-bullion or “virtual sovereign”? ‘The answer is: By index 
numbers of prices, such as those of Sauerbeck, The Economist, 
the British Board of Trade, the United States Bureau of Labour, 
or the Canadian Department of Labour. Almost any one of 
these would afford a good guide, and they all agree fairly well. 
In my book on The Purchasing Power of Money | have discussed 
in detail the relative merits of various forms of index numbers. 

When once a system of index numbers is decided upon, their 
numerical calculation becomes a mere matter of clerical arith- 
metic. If the official index number should at any time show the 
price level to deviate by, say, $ per cent. above the base level 
from which the system started, it would become mandatory to 
correct the redemption-bullion by increasing it 4 per cent. (t.e., 
to decrease the bullion prices by 4 per cent.), and similarly for 
any other deviation from par, subject, of course, to the restrictions 
above imposed. ‘Thus, if the price level deviated by 3 per cent. 
below the original par, the redemption-bullion could be corrected 
only to the extent of 1 per cent. in any one quarter of the year ; 
but the full correction could be reached in three quarters unless 
the deviation were aggravated in the meantime ; and in that case 
the correction would follow steadily on the heels of the deviation. 

The plan then, in brief, is this :— 

(1) To institute an official index number of prices, selecting 
some initial year, such as 1915, as the base of reference, the price 
level for that year being called 100 per cent. 

(2) The Government to readjust the official weight of the 
“redemption-bullion,” or the “virtual dollar (or sovereign) ” (the 
quantum of bullion in which it will redeem the gold dollar or 
sovereign) at regular intervals, say quarterly, according to the 
finding of the index number. If at any time the index number 
deviates from par, the redemption-bullion is to be corrected in 
proportion to the deviation, provided, however :— 

(a) That no one shift in the weight of the redemption-bullion 
shall exceed the “brassage” (say 1 per cent.) or such 
stated limits (e.g., 1 per cent. per quarter) as will safe- 
guard the Government from injurious speculations, and 
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(b) That the redemption-bullion shall in no case be of less 

weight than the sovereign. 

(3) The Government to be responsible at all times for redeem- 
ing on demand gold coins in redemption-bullion and for minting 
bullion at the same rate (except for the “brassage” of, say, 1 per 
cent.), in other words, the Government must always be ready to 
sell gold bullion at the redemption-price, and to buy it at the 
mint-price (the redemption-price less the “‘brassage ”’). 

The following diagram shows approximately what would have 
been the effect of the system on the price level if it had been 
adopted in the United States in 1907. There are reasons why, in 
practice, the price level would have followed an even more uniform 
course. 
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The proposal is in mechanism almost identical with the gold 
exchange device—the innovation introduced by Great Britain to 
maintain the Indian currency at par with gold. 

No space remains in which to answer possible objections. It 
must suffice to refer the reader to the fuller statement appearing 
next year, to which allusion is made at the beginning of this 


article. 
IRVING FISHER 





REVIEWS 


The Economic Outlook. By EDwIn CaNNAN. (London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1912. Pp. 312.) 


Ir a Journal should not review its own back numbers, about 
a third of Professor Cannan’s volume of selected essays, “the 
flotsam and jetsam of nearly a quarter of a century,” falls out of 
one’s purview. But the JOURNAL owes him an apology for a mis- 
print that he records on p. 164. He was discussing municipal 
water, and it printed “good-will,” when it should have printed 
“good well.” Possibly he was too concrete for us, and we insisted 
that if he would not use technical economic terms, at least he 
should use a semi-technical term borrowed from business. The 
trivial incident is perhaps symbolic. Professor Cannan has no 
patience with “the great class which most erroneously believes 
that the only useful political economy is that which is difficult to 
understand,” and he will be concrete at all costs. This blessed 
habit of his saves time and makes one wish to have studied just 
a little at the London School. And he pricks bubbles so neatly ; 
thus : “I have seen an enthusiast for municipal housing stand in 
the empty streets of a town late at night, when every soul in the 
town was evidently housed, and say in a tone of conviction, 
‘Private enterprise has failed.’” Or thus (the passage was 
written in 1903) : “The gratification which every patriot ought to 
feel at the fact that the comparatively well-paid ‘ miscellaneous ’ 
occupations are growing rapidly . . . will not be seriously damped 
by The Times’ Economist’s apparent belief that a City policeman 
is a poor thing compared with an Essex labourer or a South 
Staffordshire ironworker—a belief which he supports only by an 
obscure reference to an economic doctrine which was quite 
successfully exploded by McCulloch in the second quarter of last 
century.” 

SEVERAL of the essays that were not printed in this JOURNAL 
are old friends. The one from which the last quotation is taken 
appeared in the Independent Review. Another was read at the 
British Association, another printed in the Quarterly Journal of 
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Economics, and so on. They do nearly all, as the Preface claims, 
“bear in some way or other upon the direction in which we may 
expect progress in economic organisation to take place” ; though 
I am not sure that this covers No. 2, “Ricardo in Parliament.” 
Of the three not before printed, one was read to the Fabian Society 
in 1889 and another was to have been read at Ruskin Hall the 
day the students struck for more Socialistic teaching in 1909. 
They are both admirable of their kind. In the Autobiographical 
Introduction we learn that, on the MS. of the first, Professor 
Cannan finds that he pencilled three and twenty years ago: 
“Webb thinks he knows. So do I.” The gloss probably still 
holds true. 

Everyone knows that Professor Cannan—siding with “the 
ordinary person who has not been infected by the study of 
economic text-books ””—regrets that, in the theory of distribu- 
tion, too much stress has often been laid on distribution among 
“factors” and not enough on distribution among families. To 
him “the two greatest ends of economic inquiry” are “the 
furnishing of general answers to the two questions, first, why 
whole communities are rich or poor, and secondly, why inside 
each community some individuals and families are above and 
others below the average in wealth.” Perhaps he was rather 
more lonely in his adhesion to this view twenty years ago than 
te is now. Few, I hope, would care to dispute it. But it remains 
true that, so far, acceptance has not greatly influenced the formal 
outline of English economic teaching and economic text-books. 
All allow, for example, that variations in property are as impor- 
tant as variations in wage, and yet I can think of no healthy 
literary child of a suggestion that Professor Cannan first printed 
seven years ago. “A great investigation might take place into the 
different effects of different laws as to inheritance and bequest, 
into the effect of the customs observed in regard to dowries, the 
effect of large and small families in different classes, and many 
other similar subjects which are just as fitted for discussion in 
works on economic theory as the matters at present usually dis- 
cussed—for example, in relation to the causes of differences in 
wages in different occupations.” If Professor Cannan is not going 
to do the work himself—as this reviewer most devoutly hopes he 
may-—-will no one else make a start? 

The paper on Socialism and Nationalism, read at Ruskin Hall, 
like that on Economics and Socialism, read to the Fabians, is 
full of good things. They are among the most “outlooking”’ of 
the series. Mr. Cannan told the Fabians in ’89 that “State 
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ownership of the means of production, but not of the means of 
enjoyment and income, is an utterly chimerical state of things.” 
I do not know whether they believed him even after the crushing 
illustration : “What could be more abominable and absurd than 
to refuse to allow a man to build a toolshed for himself, and yet 
to allow him to accumulate, and possibly to bequeath, an un- 
limited number of racehorses, feather-beds, and billiard-tables.” 
Mr. Cannan said the view that he criticised was characteristic of 
the older Socialism ; but the blessed formula sticks about the neck 
of the newer as if there had never been a toolshed. Twenty years 
later Professor Cannan reminded Ruskin Hall that old countries 
owned much property outside their territory, and noted that “he 
did not remember seeing any statement as to what is to be done 
with this property if social reorganisation takes place on a national 
basis.” Do you confiscate what falls within “Socialised ” terri- 
tory and force yourself thereby to become a self-sufficing unit, so 
far as capital is concerned in s@cula seculorum ; or do you pay 
interest and sacrifice dogma? Worse still—one might add—if you 
have a superfluity, do you accept interest, or do you lend gratis 
to a “Socialised”” Costa Rica in order not to exploit the Costa 
Ricans? The paper, one ought to say, is vastly less sympathetic 
towards Nationalism than towards Socialism ; and an unfriendly 
critic might even suggest that its author had absorbed from 
Ricardo—see “Ricardo in Parliament ”—such very radical views 
about national debts that he set about stirring up future Labour 
leaders to go for repudiation. I, however, am not that critic. 

On the near future—see the last article, hitherto unpublished, 
as well as the Introduction—Professor Cannan looks out with a 
cheerful and reasoned confidence. The arguments are not, and 
do not pretend to be, all new. Even if each were a stale common- 
place they would make delightful reading. It would be unfair 
to Professor Cannan to quote the whole of his narrative of the 
probable course of a general strike, whereby he proves it a bogey. 
It is to be found on p. 49 of the Introduction, and it is very far 
from dismal. ‘The Introduction closes with a prophecy of more 
“labour troubles,” and an exhortation to face them “with a cool 
head . . . and unfailing good temper. It is childish to be angry 
with everyone who will not pay you what you ask, and with every- 
one who will not work for what you offer; and childish anger ends 
in tears.” If we all wrote like Professor Cannan what a com- 
panionable science economics would be. Perhaps he may yet 
persuade some unbeliever that it is not all Katallactics and the 
Calculus. J. H. CLAPHAM 
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Syndicalism and Labour. Notes upon some Aspects of Social and 
Industrial Questions of the Day. By Sim ARTHuR Cuay, 
Bart. Fourth edition, abridged. (London: Murray. 1912. 
Pp. xv+166. Price 1s. net.) 


Syndicalism: a Critical Examination. By J. Ramsay MAcDONALD. 
(London : Constable and Co. 1912. Pp. vii+74.) 


Sir ARTHUR CLAY’s book is the fourth and abridged edition of 
his Syndicalism and Labour, first published in August, 1911. 
That by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is based upon six articles on 
Syndicalism which appeared in the Daily Chronicle during May, 
1912. The two books, of course, have certain points in common : 
e.g., they both discuss the general strike, they both contain some 
account of the writings of M. Sorel, and they both have a good deal 
to say about the relation of Syndicalism to Socialism and to trade 
unionism. But they approach the subject of Syndicalism from 
very different points of view, and the differences between the two 
books are much more noticeable than their resemblances. 

Mr. Macdonald thinks that “even in France . . . Syndicalism 
as a policy is absurdly weak and is not making progress” (p. 35), 
that it has taken little hold in the other European countries, and 
that it is weakening in America; while Syndicalism in England 
he regards as “negligible, both as a school of thought and as an 
organisation for action” (p. 39). “No one,” he says, “would 
have troubled very much about it had not the sanguinary flavour 
of the word Syndicalism been necessary as an ingredient for the 
repulsive mixture of licence and absurdity which is placed by 
unscrupulous persons before the public day by day in order to 
disgust it against everything which concerns Labour and 
Socialism ” (p. 42). 

Sir Arthur Clay, on the other hand, is very much alarmed at 
the progress which he thinks Syndicalism is making, not only on 
the Continent, but in England. He sees the hand of the Syn- 
dicalist at work in recent strikes, which have “made it clear that 
the object of a general strike in this country is not primarily 
economical, but political ; that it is a declaration of war by wage- 
earners, not, except indirectly, against their employers, but 
against the whole of the community outside the ranks of the 
belligerent unions, and that its use as a means of waging indus- 
trial war is incompatible with national security” (p. ix). He 
thinks that Syndicalism, if properly understood by British wage- 
earners, would be indignantly repudiated, but that there is some 
danger of their being led through ignorance of its doctrines to 
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adopt its methods. In Mr. Macdonald’s opinion, however, Syn- 
dicalism “is as likely to dominate trade unionism as are the tenets 
of Johannah Southcote to become the established religion of 
England” (p. 61). He thinks, and we believe it to be the truer 
view, that the recent strikes have been merely the result of a 
swing of the pendulum from political to industrial methods as a 
means of settling questions between capital and labour, a 
phenomenon which has often been witnessed in the history of 
trade unionism. “The revival of trade union activity was 
erroneously identified with the Syndicalist movement, and what 
on the railways and in the mines has been merely a return to the 
methods of 1860-1890, is thought to be an embracing of a new 
revolutionary purpose. All that is happening in England at present 
is that trade unionism as an active force is reviving, and that indus- 
trial action is being resorted to with, perhaps, the over enthusiasm 
which always follows upon a period of over-neglect ” (p. 45). The 
two authors are at one as to the futility of the general strike in 
bringing about revolutionary changes in social relations. But 
Sir Arthur Clay seems to think that the use of the general strike 
has always been proposed with the object of overthrowing society, 
and he also certainly gives the impression that he imagines the 
idea of the general strike to have originated with the Syndicalists, 
which is, of course, not the case. Mr. Macdonald points out that 
the weapon may be used not merely to bring about revolutionary 
changes, but also to secure either ‘some specific demand—say an 
extension of the franchise, the resignation of a Government, or 
the defeat of a war party ; if used for political purposes, as it well 
may be; or increased wages or any other trade union claim if 
used only for industrial purposes” (p. 61), and in these cases, as 
he says, “it need not be unsuccessful” (p. 61). 

Sir Arthur Clay’s book really contains very little about Syn- 
dicalism, but it has a good deal to say upon various other subjects, 
which he seems to think are much more closely connected with 
it than is actually the case. If its author trembles at the idea of 
Syndicalism, he shudders at the bare thought of Socialism, and 
several chapters are devoted to a criticism of some of the proposals 
of Socialists. In several others he reproduces some well-known 
criticisms of trade union action, on the lines of the late Mr. 
T. S. Cree, whom he quotes with approval. The points he 
mentions have been thrashed out over and over again, and they 
do not appear to call for further comment here. The Osborne 
judgment is discussed and vigorously defended in Chapters vii., 
viii., and x., and in this connection Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
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fall very much under his displeasure in Chapter vii., which is a 
criticism of the introduction to the latest edition of their History 
of Trade Unionism. But to return to what Sir Arthur has to 
say about the Socialists. While recognising that there are 
fundamental differences between Socialists and Syndicalists, he, 
as it seems to us, fails to remember this when discussing their 
relations to each other, and he is inclined to lump together State 
Socialists, Communists, Syndicalists, and Anarchists under the 
head of “the enemies of society.” The trade unions, in so far as 
they have been captured by the Socialists, also appear to be 
included ; e.g., on p. 45 he says: “It must never be forgotten 
that, although the ultimate objects of the State Socialists, Com- 
munists, Syndicalists, and Anarchists differ fundamentally and 
are indeed mutually exclusive, and although they regard each 
other with hostility and contempt, they are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, acting in concert in attacking society, and in opposing 
all that hinders their operations. One object is common to all.” 
And again, on the same page: “There is no hope . . . that the 
national danger from the forces of disorder will be lessened by the 
fundamental antagonism which exists between the doctrines of 
Collectivism, Syndicalism, and Anarchy, and we must be pre- 
pared to find these forces working in alliance for the destruction 
of society, as it is now organised.” Mr. Macdonald also deals with 
the relation of Socialism to Syndicalism, and admits that “the 
fact that the Syndicalist founds his community on common pro- 
perty in the means of production used for common convenience 
and benefit, gives him, without being a Socialist, a right to stand 
on a small bit of the same ground as the Socialist” (p. 5). But 
he points out that “the Syndicalist . . . is poles asunder from the 
Socialist in method, and method counts for everything in the 
process of social change. . . . No one who has the least knowledge 
of Syndicalism on the one hand and of Socialism on the other 
can ever mix up the two. In fact, Syndicalism is largely a revolt 
against Socialism” (pp. 5, 6). 

In order to prove that the Socialists are in alliance with the 
Syndicalists, Sir Arthur Clay endeavours to establish the proposi- 
tion that the Socialists are opposed to conciliation in labour 
disputes, and the greater part of Chapter vi. is devoted to this 
object. We do not think he has made out his case, or that he 
has any reason for thinking that a policy of resistance to concilia- 
tion has been adopted by the Socialists, as he seems to suggest on 
p. 73 and elsewhere. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is himself, as far 
as we know, not opposed to conciliation; while Mr. Philip 
Snowden, another very typical Socialist, is in favour of compul- 
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sory arbitration. In Chapter vi. Sir Arthur severely criticises Mr. 
Sidney Webb for speaking to the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants unfavourably of the working of the Conciliation 
Boards set up in 1907. But he is surely hardly justified in con- 
cluding from this that Mr. Webb is opposed to the principle of 
conciliation. 

According to Sir Arthur, new “forces . . . are driving the 
country nearer and nearer to the brink of the abyss” (p. ix) ; how 
is the country to be kept from slipping over the edge? In the 
first place, “free labour must be safeguarded by the whole force of 
the community” (p. vili) ; and secondly, encroachments on liberty 
must be stopped, and “the spirit of independence and enterprise 
upon which alone the advance of a community must depend ” 
(p. 161) must be encouraged. . But the bulwark on which Sir 
Arthur mainly relies for “safety from the attacks of the enemies 
of society is vigorous and well-concerted action by the middle and 
upper classes” (p. 148). It is on the great middle class, however, 
that he apparently places most reliance. But the great middle 
class is strangely apathetic, and some pages in Chapter xiii. are 
devoted to an inquiry into the causes of their apathy. It cannot 
be that their courage and energy have been sapped and weakened 
by long years of comfort and prosperity, for look at the energy 
they show in business and the readiness with which they 
responded to the call for their services during the Boer War. No; 
the middle classes are becoming too humane—some of their 
members actually having become Socialists themselves, and they 
have begun to believe in social reform, partly because they have 
become humane, and partly because they think social reform 
would help the particular political party to which they belong. 
They are, however, too ignorant to see that social reform is always 
a step in the direction of Socialism. Hence the apathy of which 
Sir Arthur complains. 

His book is, as we have said, much more than a criticism of 
Syndicalism ; in fact, it might almost have been entitled The 
Case against the Labour Movement. We do not think the author 
has put his case well, because he seems to us not fully to under- 
stand the position of some of those with whom he disagrees, and 
because, while no doubt he is well aware of the imperfections of 
the existing industrial system, and fully sympathises with those 
who suffer from them, he has not made this sufficiently apparent 
in his pages. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s book appears to us to be a very able 
little work, and we hope it will be widely read. 

H. SANDERSON FURNISS 
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The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School. By 
CHEN Huan-CHanc. Columbia University Studies. (New 
York: Longmans. 1911. 2 Vols. Pp. xv+756.) 


CONFUCIUS once observed : “How numerous are the people!” 
Jan said, “Since they are thus numerous, what more shall be 
done for them?” “Enrich them,” was the reply. ‘And when 
they have been enriched, what more shall be done?” Confucius 
said, “Instruct them.” His theory of wages was expressed when 
he said: “By daily examinations and monthly trials, and by 
making their rations in accordance with their labours—this is 
the way to encourage all the classes of artisans.” He did not 
allow land to be subject to private ownership. He did not think 
it wrong to take interest; for capital is the mother, and interest 
is her child.’ In the matter of tariffs he was an extreme free- 
trader. 

This is the character of the Economic Principles of Confucius. 
They supply the pretext rather than the substance of Dr. Chen 
Huan-Chang’s most interesting volumes. The substance is 
composed in part of contributions to the economic history of 
China, and in part of the poems and aphorisms of many generations 
on all topics that can be considered in the widest sense economic. 
His chapters are headed “ Factors of Production,” “ Distribution,” 
“Public Finance,”*and so forth; but into this artificial scheme 
he has fitted a great deal that is charming and instructive. To 
prove that the separation of the two sexes was not the original 
plan in China, he is able to quote this (which Confucius gave as 
a bad example of a lewd custom) from the Canon of Poetry :— 


The Tsin and the Wei 

Now present their broad sheets of water. 
Ladies and gentlemen 

Are carrying flowers of valerian. 

A lady says, ‘‘ Shall we go to see?” 

A gentleman replies, ‘‘I have already been.” 
* But let us go again to see, 

Beyond the Wei 

The ground is large and fit for pleasure.” 
So the gentlemen and ladies 

Make sport together, 

Presenting one another with small peonies., 


In the chapter on “Economic Organisation” we read another 
poem from the Canon, directed against an official who makes his 
wife sew within the period of three months from marriage :— 


1 The Chinese word (hsi) for interest means “child.” That interest is justifiable 
has never been doubted in China, 
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Shoes thinly woven of the dolichos fibre 

May be used to walk on the hoarfrost, 

The delicate fingers of a bride 

May be used in making clothes. 

Putting the waistband to his lower garment and the collar to his upper, 
The beautiful woman fixes them. 


The beautiful woman moved gracefully, 

And politely stood aside to the left ; 

From her girdle hung her ivory comb-pin. 

But it is the narrowmindedness of her husband, 
Which makes the subject for satire, 


In the matter of the treatment of the old, Confucius laid it down 
that if women have no children at the age of fifty, they are to 
be given clothing and food by the government, and are to be 
appointed commissioners for the collection of poetry. This shows, 
according to Dr. Huan-Chang, that Confucius thought women 
qualified to hold government office. ‘Nourishing the old” was 
a special principle of Confucius. ‘According to the Royal 
Regulations, for those of fifty the grain is fine and different 
from that used by the younger people. For those of sixty, flesh 
is kept in store waiting for their order at any time. For those 
of seventy there is a second service of savoury meat. For those 
of eighty there is a constant supply of delicacies. For those of 
ninety, food and drink are never out of their chamber ; whenever 
they wander to another place, it is required that savoury meat 
and drink should accompany them.” 

When Dr. Huan-Chang is dealing with later philosophers and 
with economic history we find a method more like that of modern 
economists. His account of the tsing tien system of land tenure, 
which is supposed to have existed in some form or other from 
about 2600 B.c. to 350 B.c., is very full and interesting, and is 
worth the attention of all students of land tenure in village com- 
munities. The section on money, a matter in which China is 
now the least developed of all nations, shows that there are 
many practices, in the use of which she certainly preceded them. 
It is said that money has been used in China since 2900 B.c., 
and the trimetallic system of the present day has persisted (with 
a diminishing use of gold) from the remotest times, the copper 
coin being formerly, as now, the basis of the system. In the 
use of paper money they long anticipated other peoples. 
Chéng Chung, who died in 83 A.D., says of the li pu that “it 
was a piece of cloth stamped with seals and written with words, 
two inches wide and two feet long. It was used as money 
for the exchange of things.” The origin of something between 
notes and bills of exchange in the ninth century A.D. is worth 
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quoting : “During the middle part of the Tang dynasty there was 
a scarcity of money; hence, money was not allowed to be taken 
out of certain localities. Therefore, when merchants came to the 
capital they deposited their money in the offices which represented 
the different provinces at the capital, and received bonds from 
them. In this way, wherever they went they drew money with 
their bonds very easily. This was called ‘flying money.’ Such 
a practice, however, was prohibited by the central government, 
because it was thought that the offices would keep the money 
out of circulation, and the prices of commodities would be lowered. 
But the result was still worse than before. Therefore, in 812 a.p., 
the government opened its own offices at the capital for carrying 
on the business of flying money—that is, the government issued 
bonds to depositors, and they exchanged bonds for money at 
the great cities of different provinces. A true government bank 
was established in 970 a.p. for the operation of the flying-money 
system. It was called The Bank of Convenient Money.” 
Tradition says that the system of “money associations,” or 
co-operative banks of China, was invented by a hermit named 
Mang Kung, who lived about 220 a.p. 

Gresham’s Law and the Quantity Theory have been long 
understood by Chinese scholars. In 175 B.c. Chia Yi said : “The 
government accumulates copper for the control of the value 
of money. When the value is low, it lessens the quantity by 
some policy; and when it is high, it distributes the money by 
some policy. Hence, the price of commodities must be equalised.” 
In 1878 a.p. Yeh Tzii-ch’i laid it down that “if we want to estab- 
lish paper money, it is necessary to reserve cash as a fund. It 
should be like the certificate of tea or salt; when the certificate 
is presented the tea or salt can be obtained immediately. .. . 
When the certificate comes, the cash goes out; and when the 
certificate goes out, the cash comes in. Take the cash as the 
mother, and take the certificate as the son. The mother and 
son supplement: each other, and control the price of all com- 
modities. When the price is low, paper should be issued; and 
when the price is high it should be withdrawn.” In 1228 A.D. 
Yiian Hsieh explained that an insufficiency of copper money 
could not be remedied by issuing inferior iron money in addition— 
“if we now add the iron money to it, should not the copper money 
but become still less? Formerly, because the paper money was 
too much, the price of commodities was dear. If we now add 
the iron money to the market, would the price not become still 
dearer?” 
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There is a great deal in Dr. Huan-Chang’s learned and 
delightful book from which one would like to quote—Confucius’s 
principles of Eugenics, for example, the provisions for the mobility 
of labour, or the author’s admirable history of Chinese taxation. 
We must be content with one more topic only—the question of 
population in China. Statistics of population exist from the 
very earliest times. ‘To anyone bearing the tables of population 
Confucius bowed forward to the crossbar of his carriage.” But 
they are very inaccurate, mainly because there have been at 
various times a ‘ door-tax ’ and a ‘ mouth-tax,’ which have made 
it to the interest of the people to conceal their numbers. Allow- 
ance for this, however, being made and account being taken of 
the conditions presumed by the systems of land tenure, it seems 
fairly clear that the present huge population of China is of quite 
modern growth, and that great density of population is as recent 
a thing in China as it is in England. During the first seventeen 
centuries of the Christian era (or from the fifth to the twenty- 
second of the Confucian) the population appears to have fluctuated 
in the neighbourhood of 50,000,000; it is not likely that it ever 
reached 100,000,000 before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century A.D. It is since that time that the numbers have increased 
by leaps and bounds. According to the comparatively accurate 
censuses of recent times, the population was 177,000,000 in 1749, 
284,000,000 in 1783, and 413,000,000 in 1842. During the 
T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion (1850-1856) the loss of life is said to have 
been from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 (Dr. Huan-Chang places the 
loss from this cause at 150,000,000, but this must be due to a 
misprint or a rhetorical exaggeration) ; and there has been more 
loss, perhaps, in quite recent times than formerly from floods and 
famine. Between 1868 and 1885 the official estimates of popula- 
tion varied from 378,000,000 to 405,000,000. For 1910 (according 
to The China Year Book) two independent estimates are available 
(Tibet and Manchuria being excluded)—the Custom’s Estimate of 
421,000,000 and the Minchengpu (Ministry of the Interior) Census 
Return, based on the number of households, of 316,000,000. 
The doubt attaching to these figures is shown by the fact that the 
population of Szechuan is put, on the basis of the Minchengpu 
Census, at 23,000,000, by the Customs at 79,000,000, and by 
Sir A. Hosie, who estimated it in 1904, at 45,000,000. It is 
probably true, however, that, whereas before the year 1700 the 
population of China proper did not exceed 100,000,000, it has been 
for the last century, and is now, somewhere between 300,000,000 
and 400,000,000. It is not correct, therefore, to think, as perhaps 
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one is apt to, that the pressure of population in China on the 
means of subsistence is many centuries old. The position is 
comparatively new, and there has been no obvious change, as 
there has been in the Western World, in economic or natural 
conditions of such a kind as to justify this enormous increase of 
population. The Golden Age of China, the age of her philosophers 
and poets and of discoveries in the arts of government and of life, 
was not an age of teeming and overcrowded population. Moralists 
are fond of regarding periods of declining population as periods 
of national decay. In China, as elsewhere, the forces of religion 
have been powerfully on the side of numerous offspring. But 
it is difficult to believe that the Golden Age can be recovered while 
those to enjoy it are so many. 

Dr. Huan-Chang, however, seeks for the chief cause of the 
weakness of China elsewhere. He sees it in the requirement of 
the “modern essay ” in civil-service examinations (Class I). The 
modern essay was of no practical use, and its mastery required 
long practice. Instituted in 1370, in 1902 it was abolished. 

J. M. KeEyNEs 


Railway Transportation: A History of its Economics and of its 
Relation to the State. By CHartes LEE Raper, Professor 


of Economics, University of North Carolina. (New York and 
London: Putnams, 1912. Pp. xii+331. Price 6s.) 


PROFESSOR RAPER states on his title-page that his book is 
based, with the author’s permission, upon President Hadley’s 
Railroad Transportation: Its History and its Laws, “a work,” 
as he truly says in the preface, “so admirable that it deserves 
to live as long as railways are the subject of serious study.” He 
adds that his own work “‘is a new book . . . and its chief purpose 
is to revise and enlarge Hadley’s book.” The preface continues : 
“Tn all cases of facts, the effort has been made to ascertain the 
most reliable ones. . . . Personal observations, which cover, with 
fair completeness, the conditions of the lines and equipment, the 
methods of operation, and the general characteristics of the traffic, 
have been made in all the countries that come under treatment.” 
Reluctantly we are compelled, after carefully perusing the book, 
to say that the effort to ascertain the most reliable facts has not 
been successful; and that, had it not been for the assurance of 
the author that he has observed in person the actual working 
of the railways in the different countries, we should have 
imagined that the book had been composed throughout in the 
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seclusion of a library. The charge of inaccuracy is a serious one, 
and it is only right to support it by evidence. 

Dealing with Great Britain, Prof. Raper states that the Joint 
Committee of 1872 on Railway Amalgamation found that “there 
was really no effective competition between the parallel lines of 
railway.” In fact, the Committee reported that, while there was 
no direct competition in rates, there was a very real competition 
in facilities. On p. 27 he states: “The canals of England and 
Wales carried 33,000 tons of coal in 1852, only 7,900 in 1882, 
while for the same period the coal tonnage of the English railways 
increased from 317,000 to 6,546,000.” How these figures got into 
the text we are at a loss to imagine. That no one of the four sets 
has any relation to the actual facts is so obvious that it is not worth 
while to hunt up the actual statistics. On p. 29 Prof. Raper 
states, accurately we have no doubt, that if we take the year 
1900 as typical, the per capita trips in the United Kingdom 
were 27 in number. He goes on: “The Briton, in our year of 
comparison, travelled on an average about 245 miles.” Of course, 
this is a mere guess. Neither the author nor anybody else knows 
the length of the average passenger journey in this country; 
indeed, two pages further on Prof. Raper states that “the 
British railways do not make compilations of passenger- or 


ton-mile statistics . . . the passenger-mile and the ton-mile 
units are not given or even kept on the books of the rail- 
ways.” His average travel of 245 miles can, therefore, only be 
a deduction from the figures of the average fare paid per 
journey at an assumed rate per mile. On p. 24 he states: 
“The actual average [fare per mile] has been perhaps as 


low as 1.75 to 2 cents.” Now this rate, which we may assume 


he has employed, can be shown to demonstration to be very wide 
of the real facts. In the first place, we have some actual figures, 
not very much, but still valuable as indications. On four occasions 
actual passenger-mile receipts have been worked out for short 
periods in the United Kingdom. The North Eastern has pub- 
lished two compilations for specimen months, and two Irish rail- 
ways, the Belfast and Northern Counties, and the Great Northern, 
gave some evidence from actual figures to the recent Viceregal 
Commission. All four go to show that the average fare in the 
United Kingdom is probably somewhere between 0°5d. and 0°6d., 
i.e., between 1 and 1°2 cents. The a priori probability of this can 
be shown in another way. In France, where actual figures exist, 
the normal third-class fare is 4°92 centimes per kilometre; the 
actual average fare paid is only 3°56 for all classes—a reduction 
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of 30 per cent. If, therefore, in France the average rate per 
mile per passenger in all classes is 30 per cent. lower than the 
normal rate for third-class passengers only, it is quite reasonable 
to assume that in England, where a much larger percentage of the 
total travel is third-class, and where special fares are unques- 
tionably issued both more freely and at greater reductions from 
the full rates, the average fare actually received by the railways is 
40 per cent. below the standard of ordinary penny per mile third- 
class fares. If, then, the average fare is 0°'6d.=1°2 cents, that is, 
barely two-thirds of Prof. Raper’s assumed average, we must make 
a corresponding correction on his average distance travelled, and 
substitute for 245 miles about 370. 

Dealing with quite a different subject, on p. 39, Prof. Raper 
says the new statutory “classifications and maximum rates went 
into effect on the first of the year 1893. . . . In the new classifica- 
tion and maxima, a number of commodities were not specially 
mentioned ; and upon these the railways at once advanced their 
rates over the old ones, some of which had not been changed for 
many years.” This is an entire misconception of what happened. 
The new classification was exhaustive ; maxima were fixed in all 
cases, and the railways made no attempt to evade them. What 
they did do (and it was entirely within their statutory powers) 
was to delay the re-issue of the old special rates, much below the 
statutory maxima, for two-ton or four-ton lots, and thereby to 
subject the wholesale traffic of the country to the rates previously 
applied only to retail consignments. 

Again, on yet another subject, Prof. Raper says: “The 
general form of charters for railways was prescribed in 1845. 
Prior to this date, the charters had been granted as special Acts.” 
The fact, of course, is that from the beginning of things down 
to the present day no railway company has ever come into exist- 
ence without a special Act (or, in the case of light railways since 
1896, of a special order of the Commissioners, confirmed by the 
Board of Trade, and having the effect of a special Act). What 
happened in 1845 was that bundles of clauses—referring respec- 
tively (1) to the constitution and powers of the company as a 
company, (2) to the rights and obligations of the company as 
owning and working a railway undertaking, and (3) to the legal 
position in reference to taking and holding of land, which hitherto 
had been enacted at full length in each company’s special Act— 
were passed as general Acts; and that it was provided that these 
general Acts should be incorporated into and read as a portion of 
each company’s special Act. But it was also provided that the 
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special Act (or, as Prof. Raper, following American custom, calis 
it, the Charter) of each new company might vary or except any 
of the provisions of the general Acts. And it is safe to say that a 
special Act, incorporating a new railway company or extending 
the powers of an old one, hardly ever passes through Parliament 
without varying or excepting provisions of the normal code. 

On the same page, 46, the author contrasts the control which 
came through Charters with -the regulation by Parliamentary 
statutes. We cannot make out whether Prof. Raper thinks that 
the Charters are granted by some authority other than Parlia- 
ment, or whether he is merely using inaccurate language to dis- 
tinguish between private Acts—or, as the House of Lords calls 
them, local and personal Acts—and public general Acts. Indeed, 
the author constantly does himself injustice by the use of 
curiously loose language: as, for instance, on p. 45, where he 
says, “in the United Kingdom, excepting a few local cases in 
Ireland, there has been no State building or management.” This 
would imply that in Ireland there has been both State building 
and management. Of course, there has been neither. The State 
has in many cases made to private companies considerable grants 
towards the expenses of building. And in some cases, in making 
the grant, it has so far interfered with the future management by 
the company as to stipulate for a minimum number of trains, or 
for certain special rights of interference by the Irish Privy 
Council, or by the Board of Works, or by representatives of the 
local authorities. 

Prof. Raper is not infrequently inconsistent with himself. On 
p. 43 he asserts categorically that “the actual [ British] freight 
rates are not much less than the maxima.” On the previous page 
we read : “Much of the British freight moves, not at the standard- 
class rates, but at special commodity rates, which are materially 
lower than the class charges. . . . Perhaps as much as 75 per 
cent. of the British traffic is hauled at these special rates.” Now, 
as the standard class-rates are at least not higher than the maxima, 
if three-quarters of the traffic moves at rates which are materially 
lower, we leave it to Prof. Raper to explain how the average 
actual rates can be not much less than the maxima. On p. 57 
we read, “The new maxima [of 1891 and 1892] established 
standards for all class rates beyond which any rate would be 
prima facie unreasonable and illegal”; half a dozen lines lower 
down, “The maxima were an absolute limit.” We can only re- 
concile the contradiction by supposing that Prof. Raper regards 
prima facie as equivalent to ipso facto. And other instances of 
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inconsistency could be cited. We leave unnoticed numerous other 
points relating to English railways which we had marked for 
criticism. 

The same looseness and inaccuracy characterises the book 
when it comes to deal with other countries than Great Britain. 
The description of the French rates and classification on p. 90 
seems to us quite misleading to anyone approaching the subject 
from the outside. The tables of “fast-speed” (Grande Vitesse) 
traffic are placed in a prominent position, and it is not explained 
that only an insignificant fraction of the total traffic is carried 
under them. We are unable to understand Prof. Raper’s 
economic geography. On p. 94, he says that “though French 
coal is needed in the Northern lowlands to compete with the 
English, and though considerable quantities of Southern wire 
could be profitably sold in Northern France, the railway rates for 
such distances have been too high for their transportation.” We 
have heard of carrying coals to Newcastle, but not hitherto of 
the need to import them into the Pas de Calais! If Professor 
Raper will look at the accounts of the Orléans Railway, and note 
the drop in the receipts in consequence of the failure of the 
vintage in 1910, he will, we think, change his views as to the 
impossibility of carrying wine (when there is wine to carry) by 
railway from South to North. Turning from France, Professor 
Raper comes to Italy. “The Conventions of 1885,” he says, 
“provided for a practical monopoly of each of the three com- 
panies. Their lines were not to have any important overlapping, 
and, where this existed, the competitors were to form a working 
agreement.” We have read this statement with blank astonish- 
ment. It has always hitherto been understood that the essence 
of the Depretis scheme was exactly the opposite. 

“All the countries that have as yet assumed the management 
of railways,” says Professor Raper on p. 283, “have in theory 
adopted the principle of maximum profits.” This is certainly 
not the case. And, indeed, he himself makes quite a different 
statement eight pages further on: “In pursuing this policy 
of low rates, the Belgian Government has perhaps made its 
income from railway management subservient to the gain which 
has come indirectly through a large volume of shipping. The 
development of Belgian industries and commerce, rather than 
the making of expenses or profits, has perhaps during the last forty 
years been the method of operation deliberately chosen by the 
State.” The Ministers responsible for the railways of Australasia 
have always claimed their policy to be to give the minimum rates 
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and the maximum facilities consistent with their railways earning 
just enough to cover the actual interest on the railway debt. This 
policy will be found set forth and justified in the evidence of Sir 
Joseph Ward, ex-Prime Minister of New Zealand, in his evidence 
before the recent Viceregal Commission on Irish Railways. 

A large part of Professor Raper’s book deals, as is only 
natural, with the United States. But even on his own ground we 
do not think he is a trustworthy guide. For instance, dealing 
with the great systems into which the railways of the United 
States have of recent years crystallised, Professor Raper writes 
on p. 187: “There have been many thousands of owners of the 
capital of each of these groups, but the controlling personalities 
have for a few years been those who hold large stock in the 
systems known as the Vanderbilt, the Pennsylvania, the Morgan, 
the Hill, the Harriman, the Gould, and the Moore.” Now it is 
perfectly well known that no outside interests control, or ever 
have controlled, the Pennsylvania Railroad. We should ourselves 
have thought that it was important to bring out the fact that one 
system at least, the largest and most powerful of all—and surely 
the Newhaven is another instance—never has submitted to the 
domination of Wall Street, but has been managed throughout by 
a body of directors freely elected by the shareholders, of whom 
(be it added) there are now 70,000. It is, indeed, a quite open 
secret that the late President of the Pennsylvania, Mr. Cassatt, 
added at one stroke $100,000,000 to the common stock of the 
company with the deliberate intention of making the stock so 
large that purchase for control would be too big an operation even 
for Wall Street to contemplate. 

On p. 225 Professor Raper states that “the railways of the 
United States had, in 1907, a ton-mileage approximately six times 
that of the British.” Ignoring the point already made that the 
English ton-mileage can only be guessed at, we may note that 
the author himself gives the American ton-mileage as 
236 ,000,000,000. We know from official figures that the tonnage 
hauled in England was in 1907 515,000,000 tons. On p. 44, he 
states that the length of haul in Great Britain is “an average of 
from 31 to 50 miles.” Let us call it 40; we shall then have the 
ton-mileage on British railways as equal to 20,600,000,000. On 
his own figures, therefore, the English ton-mileage is not approxi- 
mately one-sixth, but approximately one-eleventh of the American. 
We may here note an interesting and not generally known fact. 
Assuming for the moment that the English ton-mile figures repre- 
sent something like the real fact (for our own part we believe them 
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to be much overstated, as our own guess is that the average haul 
is under thirty miles), it is evident that the average mile of railway 
in the United Kingdom carries no more freight traffic than the 
average mile in the United States; for the ton-mileage is, as we 
have seen, in the ratio of 1 to 11, and the ratio of miles open is 
almost exactly the same. And, indeed, the average mile of 
running line carries less; for per mile of line open we have a 
much higher proportion of double track than they have in 
America. The common belief, therefore, which Professor Raper 
voices when he speaks of the traffic of English railways as 
“dense,” is not justified by facts, if we are thinking, that is, in 
terms of tonnage. In terms of number of trains, the ratio is, of 
course, entirely different. 

But we forbear from following Professor Raper further. We 
have given reasons enough for the belief that his book is, like the 
Apocrypha, “‘not to be taken as establishing any doctrine.” We 
regret that it should be so, for the design on which the book is 
written is good, and Hadley badly needs bringing up to date. But 
it is not given to everyone to bend the bow of Ulysses. 

W. M. AcwortTH 


Combination among Railway Companies. By W. A. ROBERTSON. 
Studies in Economics and Political Science Series. 
(Constable and Co. Pp. 105.) 


Tus book is one of the series of monographs by writers con- 
nected with the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. It is based on a short course of lectures delivered to 
railway students last winter, and it is a matter for regret that 
the lecture form has been retained. The reader is, in conse- 
quence, frequently confronted with such phrases as “as I said 
in my last lecture,” whilst he himself is totally unconscious when 
the last lecture began or ended. Further, Mr. Robertson here 
and there makes statements of fact with the words “I think” 
appended. These words give the unfortunate impression that 
Mr. Robertson has neglected to verify the facts, an impression 
the writer believes to be wholly false. 

In other respects the monograph is excellent. The history, 
the forms of combination allowable by law, the effects on the 
combining companies, on outside companies, and, finally, on the 
public, are all set out and discussed in a most lucid manner. The 
information given is just what a student, other than a law student, 
ought to know. ‘Technical law terms have been avoided as far 
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as could be, and everything possible has been done to make the 
book suitable for the non-railwayman without sacrificing its value 
for the railway student. 

One rather common error Mr. Robertson has fallen into. The 
Railway Clearing House he dates from 1847, whereas it began 
work on January 2nd, 1842. In view of Mr. Gladstone’s Com- 
mittee of 1844, the House of Commons Committee of 1846, and 
1846 being the year in which- several of the large railway com- 
panies first took form, the date is of considerable importance. The 
influence of the Clearing House on the events of 1844-47 was no 


doubt considerable. 
W. TETLEY STEPHENSON 


The Course of Prices in New Zealand. By James W. McItRalru. 
(Wellington : Government Printing Office. 1911. Pp. 112.) 


Report of Commission on the Cost of Living in New Zealand, 
together with Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 
(Wellington: Government Printing Office. 1912. Pp. 
exxxvi+ 510.) 

Dr. McILRAITH’s essay, to which Professor Hight contributes 
an introduction, embodies the results of post-graduate research at 
Canterbury College. It shows a quite unusual combination of 
sound theoretical thinking with practical skill in handling statisti- 
cal material. Since the time of Jevons there have been few pieces 
of private investigation into price levels carried out without 
official assistance more admirably than this one. 

The chief object of the essay is to form an index number of 
New Zealand prices since 1860. But it also contains a good deal 
of general material relating to the economic history of the 
country, and some discussion of the causes underlying local price 
changes. After a full discussion of the principles of construction 
of index numbers, Dr. MclIlraith has adopted a method which he 
summarises as follows: “I have used forty-five articles, including 
raw products as well as manufactured goods ; and of these articles 
I have taken the unweighted arithmetical prices. My standard 
period is the decade 1890-99. I have also, for the sake of com- 
parison, made use of the average obtained by the median; and in 
a few cases I have weighted the principal articles. The prices 
used are wholesale prices.” In the choice of commodities he has, 
of course, been much limited by the difficulties of obtaining, 
especially for the earlier years, reasonably accurate statistics. As 
an illustration of these the case of mutton may be quoted. The 
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farmer and the meat-exporter were unable to say what mutton 
was actually worth in any particular year. “The farmer puts his 
sheep, when fat, into the saleyards, and there they are sold at so 
much per head. This price is determined partly by the current 
price ruling for mutton in the London market, and partly by the 
current price of tallow, hides, leather, and wool. The matter is 
further complicated by the fact that the amount of wool on the 
sheep depends upon the season at which they are sold. Sheep 
will, other things being equal, advance in price from January, 
shortly after shearing, till November, shortly before shearing.” 
Since better statistics are progressively available as time goes on, 
Dr. MclIlraith’s task would have been rendered much easier by 
the systematic adoption of Dr. Marshall’s step-by-step method. 
He does not discuss this device, and it may have escaped his 
attention. 

If decade averages be taken, New Zealand prices are found 
to have fallen heavily and continuously from 1861-70, for which 
years the index number stands at 184, until 1892-1901, for which 
it stands at 98. Since that time prices have been almost 
stationary, with a slight tendency to rise, and for the decade 
1901-1910 the index number stands at 101. If farm products are 
distinguished from non-farm products, some interesting results 
are noticeable. Up to the decade 1890-99 there are no important 
differences between the price movements of the two groups. 
Since that time the index number for farm products has risen 
from 100 to 123 in the decade 1902-11, while the index number 
for non-farm products has fallen during the same period from 
100 to 94. 

The Commission on the Cost of Living in New Zealand 
assembled on the 31st May, 1912, and reported on the 30th August. 
Within this brief space of time, however, they contrived to 
examine a great number of witnesses from all classes and to 
collect enough material to fill 650 folio pages. The volume 
contains a good deal that is interesting to the student of the 
economic development of new countries, as well as to the student 
of price changes. The Commission made free use of Dr. 
Mcllraith’s inquiries, and on the pure question of prices have 
not very much to add to them. Their general conclusion is that 
there has been an increased “cost of living” of at least 16 per 
cent. between the middle and late ‘nineties and the present day, 
but that the general level of prices since 1890 has risen less in 
New Zealand than in any other country for which they were able 
to make comparisons. General money wages, on the other hand, 
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have risen 24 per cent. since 1896, so that there has been a steady 
tendency of real wages to rise. 

The Report of the Commission is strongly adverse to the tariff- 
protection of industries. They have drawn up a very instructive 
table showing that in spite of a tariff varying on numerous articles 
from 20 to 25 per cent., not more than 24,277 workers altogether 
are employed in State-protected industries, or allowing for their 
dependants, about 5 per cent. of the population, and that in many 
of the highly protected industries a mere handful of workers are 
affected. A 20 per cent. duty on cutlery, for example, is accom- 
panied by the employment of three persons on cutlery throughout 
New Zealand; a similar duty on glass is accompanied by the 
employment of fourteen persons. ‘The comparative advantage 
which New Zealand possesses in pastoral pursuits is so over- 
whelming that the additional employment on industrial occupa- 
tions brought about by the tariff is insignificant. It is also the 
case, of course, that the population of New Zealand is insufficient 
to support industries in which the economies of very large-scale 
production are important. The Commission, however, regard the 
vested interests which have grown up as sufficiently important to 
render a total abolition of the tariff inadvisable. They recommend 
a moderate revision downwards together with an abstention from 
new duties in the future, and express their preference for a system 
of bounties over one of tariffs. How far they have also been 
influenced by the difficulty of finding alternative sources of 
revenue does not appear. 

Another of the Committee’s recommendations has interest. 
They discern “a close connection between education and the cost 
of living,” and they recommend on the one side more attention 
to technical instruction, and on the other, a more widely-spread 
acquaintance with economic fact and theory. ‘Most important 
of all is the character of the general education given in the 
primary schools : first, because it is given at the most impression- 
able age, and secondly, because the great majority of the people 
never receive any other formal education. It is therefore a matter 
of regret that at this stage more attention is not devoted to a 
description of the chief facts of social and economic life. In our 
system of government we proceed on the assumption that every 
adult man and woman is an expert in politics, and _ political 
questions are and must ever become more and more economic ; 
but we make no provision to ensure that the assumption shall be 
founded on fact. In the primary and secondary schools a more 
prominent position should be given to non-contentious economics. 
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Children should be taught, e.g., to understand and describe the 
industries of their district, the way in which the work is divided 
up and performed, the reasons why such industries are followed, 
why certain prices are paid, and the chief features of local govern- 
ment.” The study would be carried further at the University, 
and an intelligent interest in the subject thus developed throughout 
the nation. 

The Commission has been able to unmask the working of a 
curious and interesting “ring,” known as the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand, chiefly composed, apparently, of retail 
grocers. The Association refused to give evidence before the 
Commission ; but the latter claim that they have “definite proof 
that the members of this Association have banded together for 
the purpose of restraining trade in their own interests, and boy- 
cotting independent traders. Where they have succeeded in 
securing control of imported and locally-produced commodities, 
their operations have been followed by increased prices. . . . The 
Merchants’ Association are bringing constant pressure to bear 
upon local, British, and foreign suppliers to refuse supplies to 
independent traders who refuse to join the ‘ring.’” Although 
the activities of the Association would seem to be detrimental to 
the interests of the wholesale manufacturers, the following are 
amongst the articles over which they have established control : 
sugar, matches, cocoa, Keiller’s marmalade, Colman’s mustard 
and starch, Keen’s spice and blue, Robinson’s groats and barley, 
Neave’s food, Mellin’s food, Edmond’s baking-powder, Lever’s 
soaps, Reckitt’s polishes, candles, proprietary teas, tobacco and 
cigarettes. As an illustration of the methods of the Association 
the Commission print a most interesting correspondence placed at 
their disposal by the proprietors of Jeyes’ fluid, who, in spite of 
pressure, have refused to boycott independent traders. 

J. M. KEYNES 


Income Taxation: Methods and Results in various Countries. 
By KossctH Kenr KENNAN. (Milwaukee, Wisconsin : 
Burdick and Allen. 1911. Pp. 347. $3.50.) 


Tuis work presents the salient facts of some forty systems of 
income taxation, making accessible to all legislators, students, 
and business men interested in the subject upon the practical side, 
a great mass of information that has hitherto been hidden in 
official documents or kept from them by the barriers of language. 
The fact that its scope is so wide and that it breaks so much new 
ground renders it a work of considerable value. It is supplemental 
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to Dr. Seligman’s Income Tax (which deals with the half-dozen 
leading systems only), and far less exhaustive in the same field ; 
but it is wider and much more detailed than Dr. Lauterbach’s 
Die Staats- und Kommunal-Besteuerung, which covers very 
briefly Germany, Britain, and the British Colonies; while 
Willgren’s work (in Swedish), reviewed in the last issue of this 
JOURNAL, treats the European systems only. 

Speaking generally, the book is a compilation rather than a 
treatise. After a preliminary chapter on Definitions, the arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, seven systems being grouped under Aus- 
tralasia, while England, France, minor German States, and 
Prussia have a chapter each, and all the others through this 
plan fall into fortuitous groups. Four chapters are given to 
problems of the United States. The amount of space devoted to 
some of the countries is necessarily small, and in places seems to 
be conditioned more by the amplitude of the sources than by 
relative importance or interest. In consequence, the work takes 
on a somewhat statistical aspect. But the information conveyed 
in a condensed form is surprisingly complete, and, as a minimum, 
comprises in each case the rates of tax, details of exemption, of 
abatement and features of differentiation, total yield, proportion 
of yield to total tax revenue and to total revenue, and, where 
available, the cost of collection. The rates of tax are often very 
complicated, and to have them rendered both into a uniform 
currency and into percentages is of the greatest assistance to the 
reader. This information is, on the whole, very accurately given, 
but as the writer was under the disadvantage of dealing with a 
vast subject-matter the parts of which are in constant movement, 
it should not be relied upon as actually correct between the date 
of reference that is always carefully shown and the date of pub- 
lication of the book. For example, taking consecutive pages, 47 
to 51: in British Columbia the rates ranging from 1} per cent. 
(on incomes from $1,000 to $2,000) to 4 per cent. (for income in 
excess of $7,000) have been reduced to 1 per cent. ranging to 24 
per cent. ; in Ontario the exemption limit for personal earnings, 
&c., has been raised from $1,000 to $1,200 (persons resident), and 
from $700 to $900 for outsiders; while in the Cape the original 
exemption limit, £1,000, was subsequently lowered considerably, 
and the fate of the tax at the Union of South Africa is not 
mentioned. 

In a work of this character it is always interesting to “see 
ourselves as others see us.” In view of the great changes which 
have recently taken place in our system, Mr. Kennan relies 
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perhaps a little too much on Dr. Hill’s well-known essay for his 
broad generalisations. It is certainly no longer correct to put 
forward as an “advantage” the statement that, “By division of 
income into separate schedules, assessed to a considerable extent 
by different officials, complete knowledge of one’s financial con- 
dition is not obtained by any one assessor”; nor has the tax all 
its old elasticity by simple alteration of the rate when the relative 
positions of unearned and earned incomes have to be maintained. 
It is hardly legitimate to contrast the yield in 1815 (as three times 
that of a quarter of a century later and “half” the present yield) 
with the fact that the population and wealth of the country have 
quadrupled since that date, and to style the contrast as “remark- 
able,” if no reference is made to rate of tax or exemptions! More- 
over, the present yield is practically three times that of 1815. 
There are several unimportant slips; we may mention that the 
Additional and Special Commissioners are in no sense “under ” the 
General Commissioners, while the footnote on p. 72 correcting 
the figures of Mr. Pepper’s report is wrong, that report being 
quite in order. 

The chapter upon Prussia, otherwise an excellent summary 
of a complex system, is marred by the absence of a clear account 
of the position of dividends from companies in relation to the 
individual income, and the chapter on the Minor German States 
should have dealt with the very elaborate and important provi- 
sions made for avoiding double taxation. In the former case the 
maximum limit of income entitled to special consideration (for 
prolonged sickness, impecunious relatives, &c.) is given as £475, 
but it has been raised to £625. Mr. Kennan does well to dispel 
the somewhat prevalent notions as to the excellence of the Swiss 
systems. Yet if the reader is likely to generalise from the descrip- 
tion of personal experience in Basle, Switzerland will receive 
more than justice, for that system is undoubtedly the best in the 
country. If details from Zurich and other places had been ex- 
tensively given, a much more drastic summary would have been 
justified. Moreover, he almost fails to mention the prevalence of 
the communal tax, which is of paramount importance since it 
vitally (and viciously) conditions the Cantonal results. He pre- 
serves his presence of mind admirably before the 1446 grades of 
Sweden ! 

The United States history and present problems are adequately 
treated. We turn with interest to the summary to ascertain 
what broad features the new synthesis has revealed. When so 
much has been given, it would be ungracious to complain, and 
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Mr. Kennan has expressly disclaimed complete investigation and 
scientific treatment. Anyone who hopes to get help upon the 
modern problems of income taxation, such as domicile, wasting 
assets, the faculty of the family, or double taxation and divided 
profits, may be disappointed, as the results are not summarised, 
and the index is inadequate to facilitate picking up the threads 
here and there through the book. But an exceedingly valuable 
piece of work has been accomplished with reference to rates of 
tax. At enormous labour, the amounts payable at the different 
levels of income for forty systems have been computed, reduced 
to a common percentage basis, and combined in an average per- 
centage graph. The curve shows the progression as follows: 2 
per cent. at $1,000, 3 per cent. at $5,000, 3°6 per cent. at 
$25,000, 3°8 per cent. at $50,000, and thereafter it is practically 
proportional. Another graph gives three curves, the United States 
war tax, the average of the “Continental group,” and the average 
of the “English group” (Britain and the Colonies) ; the first is, 
roughly, 2 per cent. higher than the second throughout, and the 
second is 0°6 per cent. higher than the last from £1,000 income 
to £5,000, increasing thereafter to a constant difference of 0°8 
per cent., the “English” group being about 3°2 per cent., and 
the “Continental” just over 4 per cent. The curves refer, in all 
the countries, to ‘“‘earned” incomes, and do not include local 
“supplements.” It would be an advantage if these graphs 
were given on a larger scale (to show the details better for the 
lower incomes), the considerable parts running parallel being 
omitted, as these facts could be equally well conveyed in a 
footnote. McCulloch, who felt that embarking upon progression 
in taxation was to be “at sea without rudder and compass,” might 
now have at any rate a plan of the route followed by many others 
without shipwreck, and consent to be taken in tow! 

It is to be hoped that the work will be kept up to date with 
further editions—it is one that every reference library should 


possess. 
J. C. STAMP 


Zur Geschichte der englischen und americanischen Vermégens- 
steuer. By Dr. Bruno Mou. (Leipzig: Duncker u. 
Humblot. 1912. Price 3 marks.) 


THis work of a hundred pages is in two parts—I, a critical 
review of the history of taxation in England, and II, a history 
of the property-tax in the older States of the North American 
Union to the middle of the nineteenth century. Dr. Bruno Moll 
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is a privat-dozent at the University of Kiel, and appears to have 
studied the history of our taxation minutely; for there are 
evidences that he has used with great diligence all the authorities 
which the British Museum and other resources contain. He is 
to be congratulated on the useful work accomplished. 

In the first portion of the work, the English history, he has 
an introductory chapter, followed by another on the rent principle 
and the capital principle in English taxation. Then we have an 
introduction to the land-taxes of the eleventh to the thirteenth 
centuries. The next section deals with the Crusader’s taxes. He 
then treats of the fifteenths and the tenths and other taxes on 
movable property in the twelfth to fourteenth centuries. Next 
of the so-called Income Taxes of 1435 to 1450. Then of the 
subsidies from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, and of 
poll-taxes and taxes on means or position. An appendix, con- 
sisting of an extract from a Parliamentary Roll of 1450 (Henry 
VI., 1422-1461), shows a specimen of the attempt to tax every 
form of property and income. 

In the second portion a rapid but clear review is afforded 
of taxation, especially the property-tax in every form and stage, 
in the North American States to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. These sketches are somewhat slight, though it is 
apparent that Dr. Moll possesses information sufficient to treat 
the history fully. After a chapter on average capital and 
“phantasy” capital, by which Dr. Moll appears to mean capital 
which is estimated without reference to fixed property, we have 
a history of property-taxes in each of the States in turn. A very 
useful and interesting feature is the references, by way of foot- 
notes, to the authors and documents referred to, including the 
Parliamentary Rolls, the American State papers, and numerous 
writers on taxation, English and American, besides a number of 
German authors also. 

Necessarily this work will appeal primarily to those foreign 
students who desire to gain an adequate knowledge of early 
English and American experience in taxation; for English- 
speaking students have a wide literature on the subject, which 
will be more accessible to them. I have not found reason at any 
point to doubt the correctness of his facts, which are brought 
forward with that laborious thoroughness which it is the despair 
of some of us to copy. Of the English history Dr. Moll has a 
firm grasp, though I am not sure that he has not been guilty of 
studying our taxation without a sufficient regard for our essentially 
feudal landed system. There is a temptation to do that, for the 
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tracing of the fiscal history is itself laborious owing to its com- 
plexity and absence of principle. 

However, it is only from a very critical standpoint that this 
can be said of Dr. Moll. He appreciates the fact that taxation 
in England was something solved ambulando—no far-seeing, far- 
reaching principle was adopted with deliberation. Our sixteenth 
and seventeenth century fiscal expedients were decided by two 
things chiefly, the necessity of getting the money, and the readiest 
means of doing so—nor are these obvious considerations aban- 
doned yet. To the student, on the other hand, it appears more 
and more plainly how the fight between burdens on land and 
immovable property, as against all other forms of taxation, is 
age-long, waged in the sixteenth and seventeenth, and waged still 
in the twentieth century. It is plain, too, that in these early 
Plantagenet and Tudor times the main source of the public 
revenue was the land and immovables. The sumptuary taxes, and 
the various attempts to assess general possessions, salaries, and so 
forth, were always and ever second thoughts, which have, it may 
be added, never proved best. Gradually our forefathers worked out 
the idea of taxing an income, but found the means of doing so 
a difficult matter. In the course of long and continued experi- 
ments, which were not critically and scientifically conducted, but 
bore marks of the irruption of interested motives into the work, 
there were oscillations between capital and income as the basis 
of assessment. How significant it is that we have not settled 
this matter yet! We have still to struggle on, some of our imposts, 
even on property and income, being assessed on capital value, 
while others are levied on an assessment of annual products. In 
all our work the need of a valuation of land and immovables meets 
us at every turn, and Dr. Moll will aid the student to realise how 
this is so by his succinct account of our many experiments in this 
matter. (Throughout this work it is interesting to find that 
Dr. Moll has the Continental notion of the line between direct 
and indirect taxes.) 

I cannot do more than to refer very slightly to the American 
section of the work, though it is longer than the English through 
the necessity of dealing, however briefly, with all fourteen eastern 
States. The author’s resumé of the efforts at taxation is highly 
attractive. I have referred to the merely practical, almost arbi- 
trary, character of the English taxation : in the American States 
such matters were in a more naked and experimental stage still. 
The various American States are seen stumbling from pillar to 
post, the general but hazy notions entertained being that, while 
certain moneys were necessary, everybody should be reached 
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by taxation. Throughout, fairness and equity seem to have taken 
a back seat, and frequently were neglected quite firmly. Every- 
body must be taxed, all sorts of things, and the chief matter 
was how to overcome the difficulty of doing so. The problem, 
under aspects which are not much altered, is still in course of 
solution by the Americans who hold Conventions at Chicago 
and Baltimore. Who is to pay the piper, and at what rate, and 
by what measure, are still the questions at the back of nomination 
and its exciting scenes. Dr. Moll once more enables us to see 
the taxation workshop, and the smiths at work. I open the work 
at New Hampshire, and find in 1770 and 1772 changes made, which 
included : (1) poll taxes; (2) taxes on the capital value of land in 
use, and on cattle also ; (3) taxes on houses, mills and other visible 
objects, by net yearly income ; (4) taxes on loan and trade capital ; 
and a “faculty tax,” by which anything over £20 was made 
taxable. This reference, however trifling, is sufficient to make 
one wonder how any sound metal could issue from such a furnace. 
The American States were visibly, deeply influenced by the experi- 
ence and practice of the British Kingdom, but yet were working 
out their own destiny, and trying, by faltering steps, and amid 
much individual rivalry, to find a path which would avoid the 
sloughs into which their kinsmen had stumbled throughout their 
history. But land was the source of all means at first; land 
remains as the first source and subject of taxation. This short 
history of fiscal experiments by people of British blood on both 
sides of the Atlantic will be useful; so useful as to suggest the 
desirability that it should appear in English, as we have no work 
of this compass which affords so much light on the experiments 
made in this realm. Such a handbook shoulfl be of special value 
now, when we appear about to take up the agrarian question 
seriously. That question cannot be raised thus without making 
it plain that the sources of contribution to revenue remain a 
question still unsolved, apart from the further question of the 
proportion which the various sources should contribute. The 
student meanwhile has a very useful aid in Dr. Moll’s brief 
comprehensive history. W. M. J.. WILLIAMS 


Entwicklungstendenzen der Weltwirtschaft. By Dr. Stemunp 
ScHILDER, Sekretiir des K. K. 6sterreichischen Handels- 
museums in Wien. Vol. I.: Planmdssige Einwirkungen auf 
die Weltwirtschaft. (Berlin: Franz Siemenroth. 1912. 
Pp. viii+393. 9 marks.) 

Dr. ScHILDER devotes the first volume of this work to a dis- 
cussion of the ‘“‘systematic influences” which affect the world’s 
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trade, influences such as tariffs which directly and intentionally 
work upon commerce ; in a second and future volume he proposes 
to discuss natural factors, such as raw materials, tropical agri- 
culture, &c., and social conditions, such as the trade in luxury 
goods. His main theme in the work before us is to oppose the 
view of the high protectionist school that international commerce 
is declining, at least relatively if not absolutely, as compared 
with the national industry which works for home markets. As 
a corollary, he maintains that the best trade policy is one of 
moderate protection for defensive purposes, with duties ranging 
from 5 to 15 per cent., which will not burden the consumer but 
will be effective for retaliation. It is surely the oddest of all odd 
contentions to maintain that because the home trade is strong and 
growing larger, therefore it must be protected by a closing of the 
frontiers to all competition. But that view of the high protec- 
tionist policy does not occur to Dr. Schilder. He seems rather 
to argue that people will have tariffs, that some interests will 
insist on using their tariff in an excessive manner, and that conse- 
quently a wise statesman will provide himself with means of 
defence. Free Trade on the British model is to him always 
“wehrlos,” defenceless, whereas he constantly describes his 
“moderate protection” as “wehrhafter Freihandel,” a phrase 
which defies translation. He is, in fact, a “free trader with a 
but——.” 

The extreme protectionists declare that moderate protection 
of the stamp of the Caprivi treaties is a failure, that industrial 
countries are building their walls higher, that they are making 
their tariffs more specific, that they are trying to annul the “most 
favoured nation” principle. Dr. Schilder retorts that high pro- 
tectionism taking the form of an alliance between agrarians and 
favoured industrial groups works is a “social disaster” by raising 
the cost of living and so reducing the consumption capacity of the 
inland market. The forced exports which follow,—as a result of 
the trusts and kartells devoting themselves to the exploitation of 
the home consumer,—only benefit the countries on which they are 
“dumped,” while the dumping does no real injury to the general 
industry of those countries. Tariff walls do not exclude: “for 
every door that is shut to the export of British manufactured 
goods,” he says, “two are opened.” Industry possesses in too 
high a degree the Spencerian attribute of evolution, the power to 
differentiate itself in an ever higher degree, has too strong a 
capacity for invention,—to yield to the puny efforts of men to 
deflect the course of commerce. The meshes of the tariff net, to 
alter the metaphor, are never fine enough to stop the best pro- 
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ducts, while they do at times turn important new raw materials, 
like soya beans, to British shores, to the great profit of British 
manufacturers. So far from the “closed state” being the highest 
ideal of commerce, Dr. Schilder points out that the large protec- 
tionist countries owe their strength to the fact that they are in 
reality great free-trade areas, which have become wealthy by 
abolishing wasteful internal barriers, and that their wealth forces 
them into the international market as purchasers. 

He shows by a historical survey that important concessions 
are extorted by negotiation, and by the threats more than by the 
practice of tariff wars, even from those nations that bear aloft 
the banner of the ideal of prohibitory duties. Nay, more, he 
shows that “defenceless” Britain was “in the best position” to 
obtain concessions from France because of her general policy 
towards that country, that Japan considered her alliance to be 
worth important remissions of duties, and that Portugal and other 
countries have thought that the protection of the British Fleet 
easily paid for favoured treatment. In fact, trade relations form 
a part of general international relations, and “trade policy” both 
affects and is affected by “foreign policy”; the two are not in 
watertight compartments. Why, then, is Dr. Schilder not a 
free trader? Apparently, to some degree, because he dislikes 
being doctrinaire, but still more because Britain objected to the 
annexation of Bosnia and has been engaged in a wicked plot to 
“hem in Germany,” the ally of Austria. To his politically 
jaundiced eye England is a villain setting all the countries of the 
world by the ears so that she may profit by their disputes, forcing 
all nations to arm against her and to incur immense expenditure 
to keep the peace, maintaining her free-trade policy at the risk 
of Armageddon. Well, economists should, above all things, be 
“sachlich” and avoid the fantastic, and with that remark we may 
leave Dr. Schilder, the politician. 

Apart from the political support to her free-trade policy which 
Britain derives from her position as a great world-Power, she 
can also rely on her extensive trade with her Crown Colonies, on 
her trade with the “countries of the open door,’ on her pre- 
ferential position in the self-governing dominions, and on the 
recent policy of confining all public contracts to manufacturers 
within the British Empire. This last-mentioned factor is becom- 
ing one of some importance and would repay study. As a fresh 
contribution we may mention that the Victorian Government 
recently instructed its railway department, which had been giving 
orders to Krupps’, though not the lowest tenderers, that “taking 
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into consideration the quality, time of delivery, and price of the 
goods, orders are to be given to British manufacturers as against 
foreign tenderers.” Of even more importance, our author holds, 
are the immense investments of British capital both in the 
Colonies and in foreign countries. To this and to the lesser 
investments of German capital is due the fact that the United 
States fail in their efforts to extend their economic sovereignty 
over the South American Continent. Although we do not use the 
somewhat forceful methods of France to compel orders to be given 
to home firms in return for loans, Dr. Schilder maintains that 
there is the closest connection between the rate of British invest- 
ment abroad and the growth of British exports, and devotes a 
lengthy historical summary to proving his case. The cry of 
“driving capital abroad” he roundly dismisses as “nonsense,” and 
he boasts of the extent to which other countries are overtaking 
Britain in this fatal employment. 

There is much more in this most interesting volume that calls 
for discussion—the author’s demonstration that the fear of a grow- 
ing divergence between agricultural and industrial development 
leading to a commercial catastrophe is groundless ; his discussion of 
the development of tropical and sub-tropical colonies ; his disserta- 
tion on the “countries of the open door”; his criticism of the 
policy of kartells—but where every chapter affords the subject for 
a long article we must content ourselves with the brief and im- 
perfect summary which we have given of the main thesis so far 
as it affects British trade. The book is a monument of industry, 
and is invaluable to every student of international trade policies 
of the past twenty years. With the exception of the one diver- 
gence into “politics,” the author is generally very fair, and if he 
appears to have unconsciously proved more than he intended when 
he set out to defend “moderate” protection, many will not take 


it amiss in him. 
H. W. Macrosty 


Handel und Produktion in der Baumwollindustrie. By Dr. 
Epcar Lanpaver. (Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1912. Pp. 
xi+183. Price 5.60 marks.) 


TuHIs supplement to the Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik is of somewhat wider scope than its title, for it covers 
not only the cotton industry proper but also the bleaching, dyeing, 
printing, and finishing trades that are concerned with the “im- 
proving” or “‘veredelung ” of cotton goods. About one-fourth of 
the book is devoted to a description of the British cotton industry 
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and nearly as much to that of Germany; the Austrian industry 
occupies twenty-eight pages, and a hurried glance at France and 
the United States takes eight pages. The principal theme is that 
the Lancashire industry has thriven on its specialisation, the 
division of the trade according to the stages of production being 
followed by a specialisation of factories which confine themselves 
to a few products. This development has brought into existence 
a strong merchant class which integrates the whole industry, 
brings its various parts into harmonious relations with one an- 
other, and equates production to the shifting demands of the 
market. The combination movement has spread only in the 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing trades, where “horizontal” com- 
bination has made possible a more thorough specialisation of 
works. ‘This complicated system of sharing the industrial and 
commercial risks of production has enabled manufacturers to 
devote themselves to the complete mastery of their technical and 
labour difficulties. This part of the book is practically a summary 
of the recognised authorities, but it is a very good summary. It 
might have been worth the author’s while to point out that 
specialisation is also fostered by the existence of a strong trade in 
yarn, both for export and for the home hosiery and woollen indus- 
tries, and by the ease with which new men can enter the industry 
as commission spinners and weavers. The Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
and Doublers’ Association, Messrs. J. and P. Coats, Ltd., and 
the English Sewing Cotton Co., Ltd., bulk largely in the 
spinning and doubling sections of the trade and are combinations. 
The sections dealing with the German and Austrian cotton 
industries will be of great interest to the British student, as they 
deal with facts much less well-known. It is very clearly shown 
how the Continental trade suffers from the lack of specialisation 
and from the weakness of the merchant class. Incidentally, it is 
plain how difficult it is for an industry to escape from its historical 
development; the absence of one district specially favoured by 
climate has prevented the local concentration of the German 
industry and has brought all the other weaknesses in its train. 
H. W. Macrosty 


Elements of Economics, with special reference to American 
Conditions. By H. R. Burcu, Ph.D. and Scorr NgEaRING, 
Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 
xvii + 363.) 

THis book, intended for those beginning the study of 
economics, claims attention for its method of treatment rather 
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than for originality of thought. In arrangement the traditional 
plan has been followed of dealing first with the nature and con- 
sumption of wealth, and then with production, exchange and 
value, and distribution. Within these limits, however, the 
order of treatment is not always beyond criticism. Thus, to 
treat unemployment in connection with the factors of produc- 
tion before the theory of value has been studied, makes it 
unlikely that its nature and causes will be appreciated; and to 
consider taxation under the head of exchange of wealth, obscures 
many of its most important aspects. 

The book has many good features. The exposition is clear 
and vivid. Examples, mainly drawn from American conditions, 
are freely and aptly introduced, and serve to emphasise through- 
out that economics deals with man as he is, and in the ordinary 
business of life. Precision of expression, at times approaching 
dogmatism, is another praiseworthy characteristic, for with 
beginners qualifications and exceptions lead, as a rule, only to 
confusion. But in one requisite of a good text-book the book is 
lacking. It is important with beginners to emphasise the relative 
importance of different parts of the subject, and this can generally 
be done only by judicious omission. By attempting to include 
too much the authors have made the book scrappy. The chapter 
on foreign trade is quite inadequate, the doctrine of comparative 
cost not even being mentioned, and the incidence of taxation is 
dismissed in eight lines. On the other hand, whole chapters 
are devoted to a superficial discussion of the technical aspects 
of soil fertility and the production of new species. 

These defects might perhaps be remedied under the direction 
of a good teacher. More serious, however, is the fact that the 
student is unlikely to realise the fundamental importance of 
the theory of value. To start from the proposition that immaterial 
wealth differs from material wealth, in that it cannot be ex- 
changed, and that economics is primarily concerned with material 
wealth, paves the way to difficulties. Nothing is more important 
than for the beginner to realise that services of all kinds can be 
exchanged, and until this is grasped the theory of distribution 
will be found hard to understand. 

As it is, the present book neglects the application of the 
theory of value to distribution, and an essential key to the 
economic mechanism is therefore never placed in the student’s 
hands. Moreover, no attention is paid to the influence of different 
periods of time on the extent to which the various forces deter- 
mining value operate ; nor is the fundamental similarity of rent, 
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interest, and wages emphasised, or their differences ascribed to 
differences in the nature of the supply of land, capital, and 
labour. 

One or two other features of the book deserve mention. There 
is a useful analysis of the subject-matter prefixed to each chapter, 
and topics for class discussion are given which may stimulate 
the imagination of the teacher. The references to books would 
have been more valuable if chapters or sections in a few standard 
books only had been indicated. ‘To send the student to Karl 
Marx, or the Origin of Species, without further explanation is 


to court disaster. 
W. G. CONSTABLE 


Elements of Socialism: a Text-book. By JoHN Sparco and 
TEORGE Louis ARNER, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1912. Pp. iv+382.) 

A Goop text-book on Socialism has long been wanted, but it 
is doubtful whether this book fills the gap. 

In some ways it is an improvement on many existing books 
of a similar kind, for it aims at a vigorous presentation of 
all the most important aspects of Socialism—as a criticism 
of existing society, as a philosophy of social evolution, as a 
political and social ideal, and as a movement in the world to-day. 
The most useful parts of the book will probably be found to be 
those dealing with the ideals of Socialism, and the history and 
present position of the Socialist movement. It is perhaps unfair 
to expect too much in a text-book, but the authors do not explain 
satisfactorily the Socialist attitude on two important problems 
likely to arise in a Socialist society : how to secure incentives 
to labour and to the accumulation of capital. The latter question 
is not touched upon at all, but it is clear that if the State is to 
control the principal agencies of production and exchange it will 
have to settle where its capital is coming from, whether it is 
going to pay interest thereon, and, if so, how much. Also, no 
indication is given as to whether Socialists hold as a principle of 
distribution “to each according to his works” or “to each 
according to his needs.” 

The section dealing with the Socialist movement omits one 
or two important matters. The Revisionist movement in 
Germany is touched upon, but not explained ; and in the case of 
France, the General Confederation of Labour, and the doctrines 
for which it stands, are not mentioned. 

In those parts of the book which deal with Socialism as a 
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criticism of existmg society, and the economic and historical 
theory of Socialism, the authors have unfortunately not been 
content to confine themselves to exposition, but have wandered 
into the field of propaganda. Thus, a useful analysis of the 
Socialist indictment of modern society, and a careful exposition 
of the theories of Karl Marx, are marred by attempts to justify 
them, based in some cases on one-sided presentation of facts, and 
in others upon a misreading of economic theory. Thus, to imply 
that periodic fluctuations in business conditions are specially 
characteristic of the period of capitalist industry, and to say that 
“marginal utility does not confer value upon the masses of com- 
modities, the exchange of which constitutes the trade of capitalist 
society,” is to subordinate accuracy to the needs of advocacy. 
This lack of impartial statement is a serious defect in a book 
intended for a text-book. 

Considered as an attempt to rehabilitate the theories of Marx, 
the book does not meet two important objections : first, that in 
the proof that the value of a commodity is determined by the 
amount of human labour embodied therein, the definition of value 
taken as a premiss assumes the conclusion; second, that while 
the amount of Marxian “surplus value” differs in different indus- 
tries, this is inconsistent with the tendency of profits (the return 
on capital together with earnings of management) to equality over 
the whole industrial field. 

Though the book will not replace the text-books of Kirkup or 
Sombart, it will probably be found a useful complement to them, 
mainly owing to its wide range. 

W. G. CONSTABLE 


Social Conditions in Oxford. By C. VioLter Butter. (London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 1912. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Butter’s study of Oxford, in common with other 
analyses which have given us of late an insight into the social 
conditions of our older University towns, raises an interesting 
question. For centuries past these towns have poured out their 
treasures at the feet of their sons by adoption. How far has it 
proved of advantage to their children by birth to be cradled in a 
centre of learning? It is true that there were in the past unusually 
good opportunities for Oxford children to get education, either by 
apprenticeship or by schooling : while the “singular help, treasure, 
and commodity” which the presence of the University offered 
in the pursuit of learning was within reach of the poorest, 
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and Oxford schools of to-day keep up a high standard of 
efficiency. 

But education apart, the answer to our question is prob- 
lematical. Our newer Universities, established often in great 
industrial centres, at a comparatively late stage of their social 
development, afford here no parallel but an interesting contrast. 
There the pulses of industry supply a powerful stimulus to civic 
life ; and there can be little fear of its becoming weakened by the 
intrusion of an element of population whose first responsibilities 
are not civic but academic. Oxford, as Miss Butler clearly shows, 
has been now for some eight centuries a place which has attracted 
streams of outsiders, drawing constantly to itself a fluctuating 
and non-productive population. At no time in her history have 
industrial forces been very powerful ; in 1380, indeed, no less than 
eighty occupations were represented amongst her citizens, but the 
city has long ceased to be self-supporting in industry. With 
increased facilities for travel she tends to become more and more 
“a centre for the distribution of goods and the rendering of 
service.” 

The effect of this upon the permanent working-class citizens 
is in many ways detrimental. For one thing, the alternation of 
term and vacation has been, and still is, responsible for making 
certain trades, e.g., the food trades, abnormally seasonal. 
Domestic work about the colleges has always been much sought 
after, for the “social advantages ”’ it offers are considered to place 
it on a footing with employment in the superior shops. Many 
colleges now make an effort to continue some sort of work for 
their servants, even at lower wages, during the vacation. This, 
with the large permanent residential element which has come of 
late years to inhabit North Oxford, is a factor in lessening the 
evil of long recurrent periods of unemployment. In another 
direction it is probable that the vague possibility of work about 
the colleges accounts in some measure for the large amount of 
supplementary wage-earning with which women in Oxford 
content themselves, and it undoubtedly combines with the lack 
of any industrial alternative to keep the standard of women’s 
wages unduly low. 

Not the least interesting feature of Miss Butler’s book is the 
material which it affords, especially in the introductory chapter, 
for following out this double strand of life, the civic and the 
academic, interwoven throughout the long centuries of Oxford’s 
history. To this day a formal inspection of the butter sold in the 
market survives as a relic of the separate jurisdiction of the 
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University in the regulation of goods exposed for sale and the 
control of trade and prices. The quarrels between the city and 
the “cuckoo in its nest” were perennial. In 1789 the Oxford 
merchants, always jealous at any intrusion of foreign traders into 
the preserves of their free men, prosecuted a Mr. Parsons “for 
following a trade not having been matriculated or not being free 
of this city.” But such a recognition of the status of traders 
licensed by the University was the outcome of long years of 
pressure and of constant friction. 

Occasional signs of friendly interaction are, however, not 
wanting. In December, 1635, the University offered to the city 
its co-operation in relieving distress, raising £500 out of the 
colleges and halls towards providing for the impotent poor and 
setting able-bodied beggars to earn their bread. 

The old squabbles are long since ended. It is perhaps typical 
that the University Press has of late developed into one of the 
most important industries of the place. 

Miss Butler’s chapters, which deal in turn with every aspect 
of citizen life, vary somewhat in interest, and the arrangement 
of her book entails a certain amount of repetition. Her chapter 
on Housing is of much value, containing as it does a detailed 
account of the special housing problems in a city of great antiquity, 
with a multiplicity of small owners, and of the measures which 
are by degrees being taken for their solution. 

DoroTHy KEMPE 


A Calendar of the Court Minutes, d&c., of the East India 
Company, 1644-49. By ETHEL Bruce Sainspury, with an 
Introduction and Notes by William Foster. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1912. Pp. xxviii+424.) 


Ir is satisfactory that the Calendars of the Court Minutes of 
the East India Company not only continue to make good progress 
but to maintain the high standard which has characterised the 
present series. Both the abstracts of the documents and the 
introduction are excellent—the former retaining much of the 
diction and “atmosphere” of the originals, while the latter is 
clear and connected. 

Since this volume relates to the events of only five years, it 
is difficult to indicate the topics with which it deals. Some are 
the continuation of events the origin of which has been described 
already, others are merely the preface to later happenings. 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature of this instalment is the 
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vivid picture it presents of the depression after the Civil War. 
There. are many incidents which show the extent to which the 
resources and the credit of the East India Company were cur- 
tailed through this cause. Again, as a further result, the position 
of the Company will be of very great interest to the student of 
monopolies for foreign trade during the seventeenth century. 
Hostility towards a royal charter and the general relaxation of 
civil government during a time of stress account in part for the 
ultimate rejection of the ordinance confirming the Company’s 
privileges, though in the end (in 1650) an Act was obtained which 
confirmed the monopoly. For reasons which may be gathered 
from sources other than those calendered in this volume, and 
some of a later period, it may be conjectured that this decision 
was not altogether due to the strength of the arguments of the 
Company (Constitution and Finance of Joint-Stock Companies, 
I., p. 236). It is worth noticing that in this period a tendency 
showed itself for those who had been interlopers to join the 
Company—of course, on terms—and that the Act for establishing 
a Board of Trade arose out of this controversy. 

One point in connection with the Introduction may be men- 
tioned. Mr. Foster describes the distinction between a “Joint- 
Stock ” and a “ Voyage ” in the following terms : “The operations 
of a Joint-Stock were usually spread over several years; fresh 
capital might be raised at the option of a majority of the adven- 
turers; and there was no limit to the time the Stock might run. 
A ‘ Voyage,’ on the other hand, was a subscription for the invest- 
ment of a definite sum, the proceeds of which were to be realised 
and distributed as quickly as possible” (p. iv.) At the incep- 
tion of most of the Joint-Stocks a term of years was fixed, as, for 
instance, eight years for the second stock and five years for the 
proposed stock of 1649 (p. 342). That the stocks lasted longer 
than the time specified was due to circumstances; but, up to 
1664-5, there was always an intention that they should be wound 
up within a comparatively short time. The Voyage may be 
distinguished as an enterprise of even shorter duration, as, Mr. 
Foster writes, “its proceeds were to be distributed as quickly as 
possible.” On the other hand, a later document is calendared 
than that on which I based my estimate of the capital of the 
First General Voyage (Constitution and Finance of Joint-Stock 
Companies, ii., p. 127). This document gives the figure as 
£104,537 10s. for the “capital stock,” which is the final figure 
after all adjustments had been made. ; 
W. BR. Scorr 
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La Passivité Economique. By Manuio ANDREA D’AmBRosI0. 
(Paris : Giard & Briére. 1912.) 


WE feel some reserve in writing about this book. We have 
had before us only a French translation from the original Italian. 
This translation contains numerous misprints; certain passages 
have been omitted, and in other places the argument has been 
compressed (by the author). It is possible, therefore, that we 
should have taken a more favourable view of the work had we 
seen it as the author originally wrote it. It is probable that 
the work has value, for it has been highly commended (so the 
author tells us) by a number of eminent Italian scholars, and it 
has been or is being translated into four modern languages. It 
purports to introduce to the world an original theory of wealth 
and want. Previous inquirers, it is alleged, have never paid 
enough thought to the proportion of workers to non-workers in 
any population : yet it is upon this proportion in the main that 
the wealth or poverty of any population depends. This thesis 
is elaborated and defended in 380 pages, which show evidence 
of wide reading and a quick if rather superficial intelligence. 
Every now and then there is a remark that has some pungency, 
and at the end there is a purple patch—a kind of hymn to industry 
—about which we will say no more, since it is difficult to judge 
from a translation the value of poetry, whether in prose or in 
verse. Most of what is true or important in the book is known, 
we should have supposed, to all intelligent persons. That, by 
itself, is no proof of futility, since often the greatest service is 
done precisely by those writers who can show, to some practical 
use, the unsuspected bearing of platitudes. But the practical con- 
clusion to which our author comes seems to be merely that we 
should do all that can be done to diminish the proportion of 
the unoccupied ; and if the world took this book by the letter its 
last state might well be worse : for more than one passage might 
be interpreted as advocating the employment of children (though 
it is, we think, clear that the author does not really desire this), 
and the work which married women do in their homes is treated 
with sovereign contempt—hardly admitted to be ‘economic 
activity ” at all. The treatment of evidence, statistical and other, 
is less thorough than could be wished. There is, indeed, nothing 
in this direction that might not be paralleled from the average 
newspaper ; but the author begins his book with a tiresome asser- 
tion of the excellence of his scientific method. 

“J’ai cru utile que ma modeste pensée fit le résultat naturel 
d’une preuve quadruple : 
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1° Le preuve extérieure, c’est-d-dire: l’avis d’éminents au- 
torités de la science ; 

2°-La preuve intérieure, c’est-a-dire : les raisons qui démon- 
trent l’exactitude de mon opinion ; 

3° La preuve historique, c’est-a-dire : la sanction de l’histoire 
& ma thése ; 

4° La preuve statistique, c’est-a-dire : la confirmation de la 
vérité de mon assertion par des chiffres statistiques.” 

Most readers will know what to expect from such an exordium. 
And we get it. Consider the following passage (p. 179) :— 

“Quant 4 la fréquence du crime d’infanticide, 1‘Angleterre 
ne le céde pas 4 |’Allemagne ni & la France. . . . A ce propos, 
il est bon de rappeler que le maire de Hendersfield (sic), en 1905, 
promit une livre sterling 4 toutes les méres qui, ayant un fils 
pendant l’année de son office, le lui présenteraient vivant et sain 
le jour ot il devrait céder sa charge. Eh bien, cette année-la, la 
mortalité infantile de Hendersfield, qui était de 134 o/oo de- 
scendit & 54 0/00.” 

It remains to add that hardly one reference is given throughout 
a book which purports constantly to challenge or summarise 
the opinions of other writers, and which contains numerous 
statistical tables. Perhaps this is a defect of the translation. 

H. O. MEREDITH 


Untersuchungen iiber das Volkssparwesen. Herausgegeben vom 
Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. (Munich and Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1912. Pp. viii+602.) 


It has been asserted that the extension of the habit of saving 
is among the most potent factors in the solution of the social ques- 
tions of our time. If this be so, then any consideration of thrift 
should be doubly welcome. The experiences of one district may 
be of use to another, and those of one country to its neighbour. 
It was, therefore, a wise suggestion which the Verein fiir Sozial- 
politik, with its well-known interest in all practical problems, 
adopted when it decided in 1907 to institute an inquiry into 
popular saving. The book before us (which is described as 
Volume 1) contains the first-fruits of the investigations. 

From another point of view also, saving and the accumulation 
of wealth are obtaining an importance of their own. In the 
present state of the money market it is as well to be acquainted 
with all possible channels in which the flow of capital takes place. 
Hence questions such as these at once present themselves : Who 
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is it that saves? What classes of the population? Who organises 
institutions for saving—local authorities or private bodies? What 
particular kind of institution is most popular? What is the aim 
and object of the depositors? How are the accumulated moneys 
invested? What influence on saving is exerted by the prevailing 
rate of interest? 

An answer to each of these questions is attempted in the six 
papers of which the book is composed, and when it is added that 
Prof. Schumacher, of Bonn, has directed the enquiries, it may be 
taken for granted that the results are valuable. Perhaps the best, 
certainly the fullest, of the half-dozen contributions is the first 
(by Dr. Richard Poppelreuter) on saving in the country district 
round Bonn. By way of contrast there is another paper (by 
Dr. Jacob Reichert) on saving in a fairly large city (Mannheim). 
Dealing with a still greater area, we have a third contribution (by 
Dr. Victor Homburger) on Baden as a whole. The three remain- 
ing papers deal with thrift in some typical small towns (by Dr. 
Fritz Hauck), in Offenbach (by Dr. Carl Leonhardt), and in 
Aachen (by Dr. W. Kahler). 

A mass of information has been collected by the six writers 
in regard to the different kinds of depositors, touching sex, 
calling, and age. It has not always been easy to obtain the 
fullest information, by reason of the secrecy with which depositors 
love to cloak their saving activities. In this respect conditions 
are no different from what they were when Cliffe Leslie wrote his 
essay on “'The Known and the Unknown in the Economic World ” 
(1879). It is curious to learn that at one savings bank in Offen- 
bach that portion of the room where deposits are actually handed 
in is divided off from the general waiting-room by a large screen, 
and only one depositor at a time is allowed to enter this sanctum 
after being called not by his name, but by a number. And in order 
that a depositor may have no knowledge of how much the last man 
paid in, a sheet of blotting paper covers the open pages of the 
entry-ledger! Despite these difficulties, however, one or two facts 
stand out clearly enough. To take one instance. It would appear 
that by far the largest percentage of depositors are fathers of 
families and heads of households. In Mannheim, for example, 
this class forms 26 per cent. of the Municipal Savings Bank 
depositors, and 53 per cent. of those at the various banks. Next in 
order are children, chiefly because it is considered the proper thing 
for youngsters to have savings bank books, and the standard of 
living demands it. Married women are low down in the list, 
and most of them save behind their husband’s backs. On the 
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whole, all the investigators are agreed that women are more in- 
clined to save than men, and this even applies to school children. 

As for the most-favoured savings banks, the peasantry cer- 
tainly attach more importance to the individuals with whom they 
come into contact at the institutions than to the institutions them- 
selves. A striking illustration is furnished by Dr. Poppelreuter. 
At a small centre in the vicinity of Bonn the savings bank 
appointed a new manager and cashier, who was trusted by the 
inhabitants to a greater degree than his predecessor. He entered 
on his duties in June, 1906. The result was that whereas from 
January to June 15,000 marks were deposited and over 72,000 
withdrawn, from June to December over 64,000 were deposited 
and only 19,000 withdrawn. Of course, the psychological motive 
in the choice of a savings bank is not the only one that weighs 
with depositors. Economic considerations also count, and even 
the country bumpkin is beginning to be attracted by a high rate 
of interest. 

The purpose for which savings are accumulated vary in dif- 
ferent social classes. The well-to-do farmer extends his holdings 
by their aid; the official or tradesman buys securities ; the shop- 
man and the clerk lay by for “a rainy day.” Whether the schemes 
for national insurance have a prejudicial effect on the voluntary 
thrift of the working classes none of the writers seemed able to 
discover. It is a point of some interest, and deserves close 
scrutiny. A curious fact about withdrawals is that they are 
generally noticeable in April and October, say in spring and 
autumn. One reason given is that people move in these months. 
Another generalisation, though very great care is needed in its 
application, is that, when marriages are few, deposits rise 
(January, February, and July), when they are frequent, with- 
drawals increase (April, May, and October). 

How the savings banks utilise their capital is a question of 
no small moment. On the one hand their aim must be to retain 
the money of a locality in the locality itself; on the other hand, 
it must be their policy so to invest the sums at their disposal 
as to obtain the best possible rate of interest. And what of their 
profits? Should any part be applied to social purposes? These 
questions are considered both generally and in relation to local 
requirements. 

We have said sufficient to indicate that the book is packed 
with special material, throwing light on one of the more hopeful 
phenomena of social life. The interest of most people nowadays 
centres, no doubt quite rightly, round poor relief, the care of 
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the feeble-minded, distress caused by unemployment, and so forth. 
There is a danger in this—that the dark side of the shield may 
blot out all remembrance of the more promising one. A book 
like the one before us is useful, quite apart from its inherent 
worth, by its insistence that the social horizon is not all dark. 
For this, as for an excellent piece of research work, a debt of 
gratitude is due to the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. 


M. EPSTEIN 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE ForREIGN BRANCH BANKS IN ENGLAND, AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
ON THE LONDON MONEY MARKET. 


THE rapid growth of foreign branch banks in London has 
caused a good deal of uneasiness among English bankers, who 
sometimes consider that the presence of such institutions means 
competition and ultimate logs of business to London banks. We 
hear rumours of inroads into operations which have hitherto been 
directed by British financiers, and warnings of the hold the 
foreigner will obtain over our Gold Reserves. Yet the opening 
of foreign banks in London means the influx of considerable 
additional capital into our commercial and financial markets, and 
must have the effect of stimulating our foreign trade. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article to discuss 
competition in banking, but to show the manner in which the 
foreign bankers carry through commercial and financial transac- 
tions, and at the same time to give some idea of the part they 
play in the adjustment of the money market. 

Foreign financiers are guided by similar considerations to those 
which lead manufacturers to cater for markets that show the most 
profitable return : they are drawn to the London money market 
by the facilities offered for exchange operations, in which bills 
are an important factor. Continental capitalists are keenly alive 
to the fact that London is the centre for the settlement of inter- 
national indebtedness. A bill of exchange is everywhere the 
medium for settling international transactions; bills form an 
important part of the financial operations in connexion with 
foreign and colonial trade ; and consequently these bankers realise 
that their sphere of influence can only be extended by their power 
to direct operations from this, the principal money market of the 
world. 

The foreigner does not confine his operations to bills with a 
British domicile, but is chiefly concerned with foreign bills ; while 
English bankers are, as a rule, restricted to the internal trade 
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instruments, and although foreign bills return an attractive profit, 
very few London bankers carry such paper. No satisfactory 
reason can be assigned for this strange neglect of a sound invest- 
ment by British financiers; many of them carry foreign stocks ; 
but few foreign bills are to be found in their bill-cases, and almost 
the entire stock of such acceptances finds its way into the port- 
folios of the foreign banks and discount houses. 

Let us take the case of the English exporter who wishes 
to send goods to Siam. Some considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before his shipment could reach, say Bangkok, 
and in the meantime he is in need of further capital to enable 
him to continue the manufacture of goods. He therefore sends 
his bill, accompanied by a set of shipping documents, to the 
London office of a foreign bank having a branch or an agency in 
Siam, which, if the exporter’s standing warrants it, will purchase 
his bill on the Bangkok importer, sending it to the bank agency 
there for presentation for acceptance and eventual payment. 
When the bill is drawn in Siamese currency it will be negotiated 
at the rate of exchange for the day on the place concerned, interest 
on the amount the banker pays for the bill being included in 
that rate. But when the bill is in sterling, it is customary to 
require it to contain a clause providing for interest on the amount 
from the date of the bill to the approximate due date of the 
arrival of the counter-remittance in London. There is, however, 
an element of speculation in the purchase of currency bills because, 
although the banker hopes to make a profit on the foreign ex- 
change, over and above the interest, it is not unlikely that the 
exchange may be against him before the maturity of the bill. 

It is apparent that this bill finance is a business which requires 
expert and extensive knowledge. The foreign banker is bound 
to keep at his finger-ends the standing and morale of every firm 
from whom he purchases bills, and this necessitates the keeping 
of special books termed “Opinion Lists,” which form, so to speak, 
the financial history of his clients. In the lists each customer is 
accorded a certain classification, or credit worth, and the banker 
is guided by these details when dealing with the sellers of foreign 
bills. Where the drawers are financially strong, and the drawees 
prompt in settling their engagements, the banker will pay more 
for the bills than he would where the parties are comparatively 
weak. 

The exigencies of modern commerce have called into being a 
variation in this method of finance, which, although not en- 
couraged in some quarters, tends to become more common every 
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day ,—the practice by which foreign branch banks in London accept 
bills.on behalf of their clients. Where a merchant is held in 
high esteem, the bank opens what is called an “acceptance credit,” 
which entitles him to draw bills on the London branch of the 
bank up to a certain limit. When such a credit is opened, the 
shipper prepares his bill of exchange, attaches the necessary 
shipping documents, and presents the complete set to the banker, 
who accepts the bill, returns it to the drawer, and forwards the 
documents relating to it to the foreign city. A small commission 
is charged for this accommodation, and in reality the trader pledges 
his goods with the banker, for he signs a Letter of Hypothecation 
giving the banker a lien over the shipment, and also undertakes 
that the proceeds of the consignment shall be remitted to London 
through the foreign branch of the bank, at or before maturity 
of the bill, upon which the banker has now become liable. 

The banker’s commission on the transaction is trifling. Why, 
then, is a banker prepared to make himself liable on these 
acceptances? As he and his foreign agents are fully empowered 
to exercise control over the collateral security, and in practice 
keep a sharp eye on the disposal of the merchandise, the risk is 
reduced to a minimum. But there is a further point to be con- 
sidered which is not present in the ordinary inland bills—the 
question of exchange. The foreign banker expects to make a 
profit on the exchange in the currency of the two countries when 
remittances are sent here to meet bills maturing. 

In the case where a merchant in Bangkok has shipped goods 
to England, a bill comes into London from Siam ; we may presume 
it is at three months’ date or sight, and that it is accompanied 
by shipping documents to be delivered up on acceptance of the 
bill. Immediately on arrival, the London office of the foreign 
bank presents the bill to the importer, who accepts it and receives 
in exchange the documents of title to the goods. 

In the hands of the banker this bill, or acceptance, as it is 
now termed, represents a security much in demand by London 
financiers, therefore the foreign banker’s next step is to get into 
touch with these investors. This is done through the intermediary 
of a bill-broker, whose practice it is to visit the London offices 
of foreign branch banks daily to obtain particulars of the accept- 
ances on offer. There he is furnished with complete lists on which 
the bills are classified according to usance and domicile, and with 
these in his possession the broker is able to invite offers from 
the English bankers or discount houses, who are guided by certain 
principles in purchasing the acceptances. The standing of the 
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parties to a bill, the future of the discount market, and the cash 
demands likely to be made upon bankers are all important factors 
to be considered by discounters ; therefore, the rates ruling on the 
open market are not always obtainable, and the bill-broker submits 
counter offers for parcels of bills suitable to the prospective pur- 
chasers. If the rates offered are accepted by the foreign banker, 
he transfers his property in the bills by endorsement and hands 
them to the broker in exchange for the latter’s cheque : the bill- 
broker in turn passes them on to his clients, the London bankers 
or discount houses. 

These acceptances, bearing the banker’s endorsement, are 
usually discounted at lower rates than the ordinary commercial 
bills, as the buyer has recourse to the banker in the event of 
non-payment at maturity. 

It must not be supposed, however, that each batch of dis- 
countable bills represents the acceptances of London firms ; there 
is often a percentage of paper bearing the acceptance of Con- 
tinental traders or finance houses. These are termed “Foreign 
Domiciles,” that is, bills accepted, say in Paris, and payable in 
London, and, as we pointed out in a previous paragraph, English 
bankers are averse from carrying such bills in their portfolios. 
In fact, the Bank of England will not discount these acceptances, 
even where they bear the endorsement of Continental banks and 
finance houses of the highest standing, and as a result of this 
discrimination against “Foreign Domiciles,’ a higher rate is 
charged by the brokers or discount houses, who finally take a 
proportion of such bills from the foreign branch banks. 

In their anxiety to discourage the circulation of “Foreign 
Domiciles”’ on the London market, English bankers have recently 
decided to extend the ban to bills known as “Foreign Agencies.” 
Under this heading are included bills accepted by the London 
agencies of Continental or foreign firms, whose principal assets 
are not available in this country, and for these acceptances dis- 
counters exact a rate from 1/16 to 1/8 per cent. higher than that 
charged for discounting first-class English domicile bills. 

We now come to a consideration of our second example, the 
bill bearing the name of the foreign branch bank as acceptor. 
In its present form the bill is of little use to the merchant or manu- 
facturer who has received it. He requires liquid capital in his 
business, and cannot afford to wait until the bill matures for the 
use of his money; therefore, as soon as the bill is accepted he 
gets his own banker or one of the finance houses to discount it 
at the rate of the day. Such bills are called “bank paper,” and as 
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they are the London acceptances of foreign banks of first-class 
reputation, there is no difficulty in obtaining buyers at rates con- 
siderably lower than those charged for discounting ordinary trade 
paper. These acceptances, however, must not be confused with 
“Foreign Agencies ”’—the latter are bills emanating abroad and 
accepted on arrival in London, but the bills under the acceptance 
credit originate in London, where they are drawn, accepted, and 
paid. 

In each case, that of the foreign bill coming into London, and 
the bill accepted here by the foreign banker, the instruments 
change hands a number of times before payment at maturity. 
The services of the bill-broker are therefore in constant request. 
In practice he is expected to buy at current rates all good bills 
offered to him; it is obvious, then, that the profession of bill- 
broking calls for large funds, and as the broker is obliged to 
keep his capital liquid, he is really precluded from holding many 
bills himself until maturity. All paper purchased is promptly 
re-discounted, that is, sold to any London, country, or Con- 
tinental bank in need of bills of exchange as an investment, and 
in this case bankers will usually buy the bills at rates slightly 
below the market quotations. 

If, for instance, the broker buys three months bills at 3 per 
cent. and re-discounts them with a finance house at 2-15/16 per 
cent., he secures a small profit on the sale. Bankers are content 
to allow the bill-broker to make this profit for two reasons : first, 
because owing to his expert knowledge of the standing of the 
parties to the bills, he guarantees that the bills are what they 
purport to be; and, secondly, every purchaser of paper stipulates 
for an assortment of usances, 1.e., a proportion of bills at three 
months’ sight, four months’ sight, and six months’ sight, the 
intention being to provide for payments to fall due at a time 
when it is necessary for the banker to replenish his cash holdings. 

It is common knowledge that the bill-brokers employ, in 
addition to their own capital, a very large amount of money 
borrowed from the English banks at “call” or “short notice,” 
but the part the foreign branch banks take in the provision of 
the additional funds is not equally well-known to economists. 

As we have shown, the foreign banks in London render efficient 
aid not only to their own countrymen, but also to British firms ; 
they have brought, and continue to bring, large sums of money 
into this country, and the skill with which they deal with the 
bill of exchange business certainly sets free a large amount of 
capital for productive purposes. The London bill-brokers are 
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indebted to them for many profitable discount transactions, and 
all financiers dealing with the London money market are, in a 
measure, benefited by the assistance of the foreign branch banks. 
But the point to which we particularly wish to refer is their 
connexion with what is termed the “Short Loan Fund” of the 
money market, which includes all sources from which the bill- 
brokers obtain their borrowed capital,—although, of course, the 
funds in the short loan market are not entirely made up of money 
lent in the discount market, a considerable amount representing 
short-date loans to stockbrokers. 

A large proportion of the Short Loan Fund is, it is true, 
obtainable from the London Joint Stock Banks, but the foreign 
branch banks bring their quota into the market, and it is clear 
from whence they derive the money. As we have seen, they 
sell the bills received from abroad, and this brings a fair amount 
of cash into their treasury. But to meet the bills which have been 
drawn on the foreign bankers under London acceptance credits, 
large remittances) are received from abroad in the shape of Tele- 
graphic ‘Transfers and Demand Drafts, and these, of course, give 
the foreign branch banks the right to withdraw from the London 
Joint Stock banks the amounts they represent. If, therefore, as 
not infrequently happens, there is no immediate profitable outlet 
for the money, the funds are immediately lent out, either at “call” 
or at “short notice,” to bill-brokers and stockbrokers until wanted. 
As cover for the loans, bill-brokers usually deposit first-class bills 
of exchange, but “terminals” and “floaters,” i.e., high-class 
securities “to bearer,” such as Consols, Exchequer Bonds, 
Treasury Bills, &c., are accepted from each class of borrower. 

The rate of interest charged on these loans is governed by the 
ordinary rules of supply and demand, in this case the intensity 
of the demand for and the supply of “call” money. Whenever the 
London Joint Stock Banks have an accumulation of funds, there 
is competition to lend to brokers, and rates are forced down. 
If, however, the bankers determine to replenish their reserves, 
loans are called in and rates rise. In this connexion the foreign 
branch banks perform a useful function, and the position they 
take in the adjustment of the money market is an important one. 
Owing to the special class of business in which they engage, and 
to the fact that they are not wholly dependent upon London 
financial markets, they sometimes have a plethora of funds in 
hand when the other sources of supply are obliged to restrict 
credit facilities : in such circumstances, when the foreign banks 
make money available to the short loan market, not only the 
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brokers benefit, but also the whole of the London banking and 
commercial community, for the funds which they bring into the 
market serve to relieve the pressure on English bankers and at 
the same time to keep rates steady. 

Everyone recognises the importance of our money market’s 
remaining a cheap one—that is an essential element in the pre- 
servation and extension of our foreign trade, and if it is realised 
that the resources of the foreign branch banks help to lower the 
value of money in London, it must be at once apparent that their 
presence in our midst also gives undoubted aid in the expansion 
of our home and colonial industries. 

One of the most noticeable features in the Short Loan Fund 
is its inelasticity ; the supply of floating capital does not greatly 
vary from day to day, the money supply simply changes harids. 
As is well-known, the major portion of the Loan Fund of the 
country is held by the banks, and when in consequence of demands 
upon him one banker is obliged to withdraw funds from the market, 
the amount automatically finds its way to the till of another 
banker, who is then in a position to lend precisely the amount 
the first banker has “called.” Therefore, where English bankers 
are concerned, the operation is simply an exchange, no new 
creation of credit takes place ; but the case may be rather different 
where a foreign branch bank is concerned. 

As a considerable portion of the money held by the London 
banks represents customers’ deposits, current account balances, 
&c., it not infrequently happens that a common demand will be 
made for funds—the Revenue collection of taxes from January 
to March is a case in point—and the banks will then call collec- 
tively from the market. The sum total thus withdrawn from 
the Short Loan Fund in due course finds its way to the coffers of 
the Bank of England, which promptly lends the money out again 
to the market ; but it is clear that the amount is really a replace- 
ment of the sum previously withdrawn, and it cannot be regarded 
as a creation of new credit. 

Does the foreign branch banker in similar circumstances create 
credit? Only in so far as he brings absolutely ““‘new money” 
to the market. Where he draws on a balance at his own London 
bank, or cashes demand remittances on London from abroad, the 
operation is merely an exchange, but where he actually adds 
capital to the fund, he does swell the balance at the disposal of 
the London market. This is seen in cases where the foreign 
banker is an importer of gold bullion or specie. Immediately on 
arrival of the gold the equivalent is placed to the credit of the 
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banker at the Bank of England, and he forthwith proceeds to 
employ it in the short loan market. Such an addition to the fund 
is obviously a further creation of credit. 

WitiiaM F. SPALDING 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Report on Condition of Women and Child Wage-earners in the 
United States (in 19 volumes). Vols. IX., X., XV., and 
XVI' (Washington : Government Printing Office. 1911.) 

THE Report on Women and Child Wage-earners in the 
United States comprises, in addition to a minute inquiry into the 
various trades in which women are engaged, volumes on the 
“History of Women in Industry,” “History of Women in Trade 
Unions,” “Relation between Occupation and Criminality,” and 
“Family Budgets of typical Cotton-mill Workers.” Those con- 
cerned primarily with the trades, viz., the cotton textile, men’s 
ready-made clothing, laundries, &c., go with great detail into 
such questions as the numbers employed from 1880-1905, employ- 
ment of children, hours of labour, earnings of operatives, working 
and family conditions, and furnish a large amount of statistical 
evidence, which cannot fail to make them invaluable as books of 
reference. As the other volumes, however, raise problems of a 
more general character, and are likely to appeal to a wider circle 
of readers, it is these which we will deal with here. 

The “ History of Women in Industry” begins by asserting that 
“‘women have always worked,” and that “their work has probably 
always been quite as important a factor in the total economy of 
society as it is to-day.” Though this seems an obvious statement, 
yet it is not generally admitted, because of the failure to realise 
that the “revolution,” which has undoubtedly taken place with 
regard to woman’s work, has to a large extent been rather a trans- 
formation of unpaid into paid services than an entirely new crea- 
tion of fresh avenues of employment. The Report then proceeds 
to give an account of the industries concerned with textile manu- 
facture, clothing, sewing, domestic and personal service, tobacco 
manufacture, paper and printing, trade and transportation, and 
shows that they have in nearly all cases passed more or less 
through the three stages of home, small shop, and factory. On the 
whole, it is a gloomy story of “constant changes or shiftings of 
work and workshop, accompanied by long hours, low wages, in- 

1 For a review of Vols. vi, vii, and viii, see Economic JournaL, March, 1912. 
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sanitary conditions, overwork, and the want on the part of the 
woman of training, skill, and vital interest in her work.” 

In the course of the inquiry the displacement of men by women 
and the causes of the low wages of women are discussed. It is 
shown that the former has not taken place to any appreciable 
extent, and with regard to the latter it is contended that low 
wages are due to lack of proficiency owing to insufficient training, 
which, in its turn, is ascribed to the fact that a great majority of 
women still look forward to marriage as a “relief from intolerable 
drudgery.” ‘The solution offered does not appear adequate, and 
a fuller investigation into the problem would be advantageous. 

The question of home versus factory work is dismissed in a 
short paragraph, and the assertion is made that “the movement 
away from home-work can hardly be regretted.” Scarcely suffi- 
cient evidence is given in proof of this statement. The advan- 
tage of shorter hours in the factory is at least a doubtful one, for 
although the hours have generally been reduced to ten a day, 
yet “the intensity of the work has been very greatly increased.” 
Further, low wages and insanitary conditions are by no means a 
sine qua non of home-work, as Trade Boards and sanitary laws 
have shown. 

Vol. XV. on the “relation between Occupation and Crimin- 
ality ” reaches the result that no direct causal relation is discover- 
able, but at the same time brings out quite clearly that where 
women reach a certain standard of education and obtain responsible 
positions, they furnish a very much smaller percentage to the 
criminal classes. Accordingly, the manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits,and to a very much greater extent trade and transportation, 
are responsible for far fewer offenders than domestic and personal 
service. Further, the Commissioners are of opinion that this arises 
not so much from any inherent evil in the work itself, but from the 
fact that it affords occupation for untrained and unintelligent 
women—a class that accounts for far the greater number of 
criminals. Summarised briefly, the position seems to be that “the 
relation between occupation and lawlessness is not directly causal ; 
it lies deeper in the demand a given occupation makes for intelli- 
gence and character in its workers.” The results of the investiga- 
tion into the kinds of women who become offenders prove that 
asylums and reformatories are more needed than prisons ; for the 
three categories of “‘moral imbeciles,” ‘mentally deficient,” and 
“low-grade intelligence” account for nearly all the criminals. 
This is even more true in cases of immorality, where it was 
found that mental deficiencies could often be assigned “‘as a lead- 
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ing cause of the girls’ transgressions.” The home environment 
was also found to be an equally potent cause, and should not be 
overlooked when any remedial measures are proposed. The 
necessity of tackling these problems free from prejudice is rather 
amusingly illustrated in the accounts of interviews with Superin- 
tendents of Rescue Homes. Each in turn takes up the utterly 
illogical position that while domestic service is responsible for the 
largest number of inmates in ‘such asylums, yet it is the safest 
and most desirable occupation for girls. 

The History of Women in Trade Unions gives an interesting 
account of the growth of the movement from 1825 to the present 
day. It is subdivided into four periods, each of which presents 
characteristics peculiar to itself. The rise of Trade Unions was 
accompanied by a series of important strikes, which gave place 
in the second period to “labour reform associations.” The aim of 
the last period appears to consist of a desire on the part of the 
women “to ally themselves with the movement on an equal foot- 
ing with men.” Some of the most striking facts about the whole 
movement are its early rise and continued existence for so long a 
period, and the very competent women who have come forward as 
leaders. There is nothing comparable to itin England. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’s History of Trade Unionism would lose but a 
few paragraphs if all reference to women were omitted, so small 
a part have women played in it in this country. 

The fact that women have been very much less successful 
than men in their attempts at combination is said to be due to 
the fact that work is generally regarded by them as a temporary 
expedient, and that in consequence they do not interest themselves 
very much in economic or industrial problems, and are not willing 
to make any considerable sacrifices to raise their wages. However, 
as “marriage is coming to be looked upon less and less as a 
woman’s ‘sole career,’ Trade Unionism may yet flourish among 
women.” But employers, who “commonly and most strenuously 
object to a union among the women they employ,” are an equally 
potent influence against Unionism. 

In spite of these drawbacks, the efforts of Trade Unionists 
have not been entirely fruitless—wages have been increased in 
practically all the important trades, hours have been lessened, 
and “a considerably higher standard of respect and consideration 
for women has been gained in many factories.” 

The “Family Budgets of typical Cotton-mill Workers” is an 
important contribution to the economics of demand. Hitherto, 
questions of supply have been generally adequately dealt with, 
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but the no less important problem of demand has received but 
passing reference. This is gradually being rectified. In England 
the Board of Trade (Labour Department) has published an account 
of the “Expenditure of Wage-earning Women and Girls,” giving 
the budgets of thirty women in several different trades for one 
year. Such inquiries, when a sufficiently large collection of records 
has been made, should throw light on such questions as the relative 
importance of food, clothing, &c., the cost of living, the minimum 
standard of comfort needed for efficiency, and other important 


problems. 
GuApys M. BrouGHTon 





Tables showing for each of the Years 1900-1911 the Estimated 
Value of the Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom at 
the Prices prevailing in 1900. [Cd. 6314.] 1912. Price 3d. 


In this Return, the sixth of the series, an important innova- 
tion has been made. The Board of Trade have adopted for the 
first time the method of compiling index numbers, originally pro- 
posed by Dr. Marshall in the Contemporary Review (1887), by 
which the results of any year are directly compared with those of 
the preceding year only, so that the basis of classification can be 
gradually changed, if this is desired, from year to year. In this 
way it is possible to take advantage of the improvements in 
classification that are naturally made as time goes on. The value 
of the foreign trade of the United Kingdom in 1909 has been 
calculated article by article at the average values of 1908, that of 
1910 at those of 1909, and that of 1911 at those of 1910, this 
device being conveniently designated as the step-by-step method. 
The value of articles imported or exported in 1911 for which 
average values can be directly obtained in 1910 amounted to 89 
per cent. of the whole value for imports, 83 per cent. for exports, 
and 81 per cent. for re-exports. For some of the remaining 
articles it was assumed that the change in their average values 
was in the same proportion as that of other articles included in 
the group to which they belonged, or in some sufficiently allied 
group. The figures for 1911 are as follows :— 


Ditto as Ditto as 
percentage Estimated percentage 
of declared values at of declared 

Values as values prices of values 
declared. in 1900. 1900. in 1900. 
£ £ 
Imports bus ... 680,559,000 120-4 624,995,000 119°5 
Re-exports ... ... 102,721,000 162°6 84,057,000 133-0 
Net Imports ... 577,838,000 125°6 540,936,000 1176 


Exports bie ... 454,282,000 156°0 454,795,000 156°2 
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This table brings out the fact that we are obtaining for our 
exports almost exactly the same prices as in 1900, but are paying 
for our imports appreciably higher prices than in 1900.1! We are, 
in fact, £37,000,000 a year worse off than we should be if all 
prices had moved equally. Interest in the recent great change in 
the general level of prices has rather obscured the fact that the 
prices of different groups of articles are moving very unequally. 
Although as a creditor nation, -to whom large sums fixed in terms 
of gold are annually due, we are interested in low prices as such, 
we are also greatly interested in the question whether the prices 
of exports or of imports are rising the faster. 

The deterioration—from the point of view of this country— 
shown above is due, of course, to the operation of the law of 
diminishing return for raw products which, after a temporary lull,? 
has been setting in sharply in quite recent years. There is 
now again a steady tendency for a given unit of manufactured 
product to purchase year by year a diminishing quantity of raw 
product. The comparative advantage in trade is moving sharply 
against industrial countries. This is brought out more clearly by 
the following table, which deals with the figures of 1911 :— 
Estimated Level of 


Values as value at prices 
declared in prices of with 1900 
= 1900. as base. 
Imports of Food, Drink, and Tobacco 264,334,000 239, 647,000 110 
Imports of Raw Materials, &c. ... 248,163,000 217,002,000 114 
Imports of Manufactures... ... 165,579,000 167,437,000 99 
Exports of Manufactures... ... 862,387,000 345,040,000 105 


It may be added, in conclusion, as some slight consolation, that 
the relative prices of imports and exports were more favourable to 
this country in 1911 than in 1910 or in 1909, though less favourable 


than in earlier years. 
J. M. Keynes 


First Report of the Departmental Committee on Local Taxation. 
[Cd. 6304.] 1912. 
Appendix to First Report of the Committee, vol. i. [Cd. 6303-1. ] 
1912. Price 4s. Vol. ii. [Cd. 6303-11.] 1912. Price 1s. 4d. 
Tu1s is the Committee which was appointed “to inquire into 
the changes which have taken place in the relations between 
1 It should be pointed out, however, that the general level of prices of our 
exports has risen somewhat, if coal, which was in an exceptional position in 1900, 
be excluded. 
2 See the memorandum by Professor A. L. Bowley, Economic Journal, 1903, 
p. 628, where it is shown that the prices of exports tended to fall relatively to those 


of net imports from 1873 to 1899, and to rise from 1890 to 1900. It is the 
abnormal tendency prevailing during the ’nineties which has since come to an end. 
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imperial and local taxation since the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Taxation in 1901, and to make recommenda- 
tions- on the subject for the consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government with a view to the introduction of legislation at an 
early date.” 

The report is merely of the nature of a covering letter present- 
ing the two volumes of evidence and memoranda. The volume of 
evidence runs from November 15th, 1911, to May 1st, 1912. Both 
evidence and memoranda are of the partisan kind, being put in 
on behalf of fourteen bodies or associations which the witnesses, 
as the list frankly states, “represent.” One of the witnesses 
(Qu. 6209) actually says, “I am bound to stand by this statement 
because it has been passed by my association; but I frankly 
admit... .” The plan of hearing what every organisation has 
to say is doubtless useful in its place, but it must always be 
remembered that it often happens that the interest of the whole 
community will not be represented either by any single organisa- 
tion or by all the actual organisations taken together. In this 
matter of local and central taxation there is no organisation 
representing the more heavily-rated localities as against the 
others, and it seems highly probable that this committee, like its 
predecessors, may spend a great deal of time without even 
knowing what is the actual range of rates, much less what causes 


the variation. 
EDWIN CANNAN 





Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue for the year 
ended 31st March, 1912. [Cd. 6344.] 1912. Price 1s. 5d. 


IT is now possible for the first time to make a fairly accurate 
estimate of the total income subject to super-tax. The number 
of individuals actually assessed for the year 1909-10 is 10,976, and 
the Commissioners estimate that the ultimate total will reach 
about 11,250. The aggregate income disclosed in the 10,966 
returns of 1910-11 is £135,739,172. 

Considerable progress has now been made with the provisional 
valuations for increment duty. By March 31st, 1912, nearly two 
and a quarter millions (out of a total of approximately eleven 
millions) of hereditaments in Great Britain had been valued, and 
their aggregate total value, prior to deduction, amounted to 
£614,605,705. Thus, if these turn out to be a fair sample (and on 
that point no evidence is available in the Commissioners’ Report) 
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the aggregate total value of land, &c., in Great Britain may 
amount to about £3,000,000,000. 

The valuation is already proving of value from the point of 
view of the death duties. During the last financial year the work 
of the valuation assessors led to duty being paid on an amount 
6°31 per cent. in excess of the value as brought in by the account- 
ing parties, and in Ireland by an amount 15°17 per cent. in excess. 
These percentages may possibly supply a rough numerical measure 
of veracity in the two countries. == 

The Mineral Rights Duty seems to be working with very 
little friction, and produces a fair yield. But, so far as present 
indications go, the Undeveloped Land Duty is likely to be a 
failure. 

The Commissioners’ estimate of “income from abroad, so far 
as it can be identified,” shows a large increase on the previous 
year, reflecting no doubt the large increases in foreign investments 
which are known to have been taking place lately. This total has 
risen from £93,264,004 in 1910-11 to £100,952,728 in 1911-12. 
As in former years, this does not include income derived from 
(a) concerns, other than railways, situate abroad but having their 
seat of management in this country; (b) concerns jointly worked 
abroad and in this country; (c) foreign and colonial branches of 
banks, insurance companies, and mercantile houses in the United 
Kingdom ; (d) mortgages of property and other loans and deposits 
abroad belonging to persons or corporations in this country; (e) 
profits arising from business done abroad by manufacturers, 
merchants, &c., resident in the United Kingdom. 

This increase in a single year amounting to more than 
£7 ,500,000 in the income derived from what is only one part of 
this country’s foreign investments is remarkable. Nor do these 
figures suggest that income from foreign investments is being 
concealed from the Income Tax Commissioners to an increasing 


extent. 
J. M. KEYNES 





Report of the Mint, 1911. [Cd. 6362.] 1912. Price 1s. 6d. 


THE Mint authorities continue the table showing the amount 
of gold coin held by banks, including the Bank of England, in 
the United Kingdom on June 30th of each year. The total in 1911 
was £54,009,977, as compared with £44,214,173 in 1910. A note 
will be published in a subsequent number of the JOURNAL dis- 
cussing what use can be made of these figures in estimating the 
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total gold reserves of the banks. The total gold coinage of the 
year reached an unprecedented figure, viz., £33,132,828. Includ- 
ing sterling gold coins struck at the branch mints in Australia and 
Canada the total was £43,305,722, or a good deal more than the 
whole gold coinage of the rest of the world, viz., £33,375,455. 
The British sovereign, therefore, seems to be further establishing 
itself as the international gold coin par excellence. 
J. M. Keynes 





Reports from the Canadian Government and His Majesty's 
vepresentatives abroad, on Legislative Measures respecting 
Gambling in “Option” and “Future” Contracts. [Cd. 
6441.] 1912. Price 24d. (This is in continuation of Cd. 
3280 of 1907.) 


Since the last Report there have been legislative changes in 
France and Germany respecting dealings in “futures,” and laws 
have been passed in Egypt and Japan. As regards Germany, the 
Bourse Law of 1896, which prohibited “time bargains” in agri- 
cultural produce, was superseded in 1908 by a less stringent law. 
Time bargains in corn are now permitted there, subject to certain 
special provisions. It is interesting to notice that in Canada it is 
still an indictable offence for any person to deal in stocks, goods, 
wares, or merchandise, with a view to obtaining profit by the 
rise or fall in their price, without the bond fide intention of 
acquiring or selling them, or in respect of which no delivery is 
made or received ; and that every place where such transactions 
are carried on becomes a common gaming house. There have 
never been, however, any prosecutions under these sections of 
the Criminal Code. 





Consular Report on the Economic Development of France in 1910 
and 1911. [Cd. 6005—174.] 1912. Price 7}d. 

THE most important points dealt with in this volume are :— 
The new general Tariff for 1910 and the commercial conventions 
with Canada, the United States and Japan; and the results of an 
official inquiry into the comparative increase in the cost of living 
and in wages during the past sixty years in certain specified 
occupations. 
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Report on Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the United Kingdom in 1911, with comparative statistics for 
1902-1910. [Cd. 6471.] 1912. Price 8d. 

“THE outstanding feature of the year was an increase in wages 
in the transport group of trades. The seamen, dock workers, 
carters, and others, obtained advances, mainly in the third quarter 
of the year, and subsequently all the railway servants had their 
wages increased, especially in the lower grades.” 





Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Statistics 
for the period 1901-1911. (Melbourne : McCarron, Bird and 
Co. 1912. Pp. xl+1277.) 

PREPARED by Mr. G. H. Knibbs, the Commonwealth 
Statistician. In addition to detailed statistics for 1901-1911 this 
Year Book gives corrected statistics for the whole period of 
Australian settlement—viz., from 1788 to 1911. There is a large 
number of maps and diagrams. In this issue particulars are 
given of an inquiry into the cost of living in Australia, carried out 


in 1910-11. 





Publications of the United States Bureau of Labour. 


THE publication of the series of Annual and Special Reports 
and of bi-monthly Bulletins has been discontinued, and in future 
a Bulletin will be published at irregular intervals, each number 
containing matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
These Bulletins will be numbered consecutively in each series, and 
will also carry a consecutive whole number, beginning with No. 
101. Amongst the topics of the several series may be mentioned 
Wholesale Prices, Retail Prices and Cost of Living, Wages and 
Hours of Labour, Women in Industry, Workmen’s Insurance and 
Compensation, Conciliation and Arbitration, Labour Laws of the 
United States, and Foreign Labour Laws. Amongst those 
already issued may be mentioned :—No. 102: British National 
Insurance Act, 1911. No. 103: Sickness and Accident Insurance 
Law of Switzerland. No. 105: Retail Prices, 1890 to 1911: 


Part I. 





Annuaire de Statistique Agricole, 1910. (Rome: Imprimerie de 
l’Institut International d’Agriculture. 1912. Pp. xlviii+327.) 


THE first of a series of annual statistical abstracts which the 
Institut International d’ Agriculture proposes to publish relating to 
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the agriculture of those countries which have adhered to the 
Institut. It deals with Area and Population, Agricultural Distri- 
bution, the Principal Crops, Index Numbers of Total Production, 
and Live Stock. 





Annuaire de la législation du Travail, 1911. Vol. I. [Germany. ] 
Published by the Belgian Office du Travail. Brussels. 1912. 
Pp. 837. Price 5fr. 





Twelfth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1912. Pub- 
lished by the Department of Finance. Tokyo. 1912. 
Pp. vi+ 204+ 46. 





General View of Trade and Industry in the Netherlands. 
Numbers I-XX. (The Hague : Commercial Department of 
the Netherlands Ministry of Agriculture. 1912. Price, for 
each number, 2d.) 


THIS is a set of twenty pamphlets forming together a general 
view of trade and industry in the Netherlands, prepared by the 
Commercial Department at the Hague in co-operation with the 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in London. The pamphlets, 
which are fully illustrated and contain many statistics, seem to 
cover the ground very completely. They deal with the ports, 
steamship lines, and each of the principal industries. 





OBITUARY.—DAVID FREDERICK SCHLOSS. 


WE regret to have to record the death of Mr. David Frederick 
Schloss, which took place on October 15th. Mr. Schloss was in 
his sixty-third year, having been born at Manchester on April 5th, 
1850. He was educated at the Manchester Grammar School and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and was called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1875. 

Mr. Schloss was a member of the British Economic Associa- 
tion from its foundation, and had been a member of the Council 
of the Royal Economic Society since 1900. He had contributed 
to THe Economic JOURNAL from the second number issued, from 
time to time, until March last, both original articles and reviews. 

In 1881 he took up the work of treasurer of the East London 
Tailoresses’ Union, and for some years was an active worker in 
the movement for promoting the formation of trade unions among 
women. He also gave his support to an interesting but short- 
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lived experiment in the shape of a co-operative tailors’ workshop. 
His practical experience of the problems involved formed the 
inspiration of articles contributed to the Charity Organisation 
Review on the subject of sweating, and the article on the “ Sweat- 
ing System” in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica was from his pen. Those familiar with Mr. Charles 
Booth’s great work on Life and Labour in London will remember 
that Mr. Schloss was one of-his lieutenants, and that he prepared 
the article on the Boot Trade, which appeared in the first volume 
of that work. His knowledge of labour questions was utilised by 
the Board of Trade on the formation of the Labour Department, 
and he was associated with that Department from 1893 until his 
death, receiving a permanent appointment as investigator in 1899, 
and being placed in charge of the newly-created Census of Produc- 
tion Office in 1907. In 1893 Mr. Schloss was sent, in company 
with Mr. John Burnett, to inquire into foreign immigration into 
the United States, and his report to the Board of Trade will be 
familiar to students. More familiar, perhaps, is the Report pub- 
lished in the following year on the subject of Profit-Sharing, 
and that on Gain-Sharing issued in 1895. These reports fully 
maintained the reputation secured by the publication in 1892 of 
the volume in connection with which Mr. Schloss’s name is 
probably best known to students of economics, namely, his 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration. Reprinted in 1894, and 
revised and enlarged in 1898, this work has enjoyed a well- 
deserved reputation, and a cheap edition was issued by the pub- 
lishers in 1907. It has also been translated into German. A 
more recent work from his pen was that entitled Insurance against 
Unemployment, issued in 1909, in which his keen critical faculties 
were employed in the examination of the various efforts which 
have been made towards the solution of the great problem 
indicated by his title. 

Besides preparing the above-mentioned reports, Mr. Schloss 
had a share in the preparation of the Report on Contracts given 
out by Public Authorities to Associations of Workmen, presented 
to the Board of Trade in 1896; and also prepared the Report on 
Agencies and Methods for dealing with the Unemployed, which 
was issued in 1904. 

Not very long after Mr. Schloss undertook the organisation of 
the first Census of Production, his health unfortunately gave way, 
and he resigned the post of Director of the Census in January, 
1908. He continued, however, his association with the Depart- 
ment which had so long profited by his services, and among the 
fruits of his labours are the Reports on Collective Agreements 
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between Employers and Workpeople in the United Kingdom, 
issued in 1910, and that on Co-partnership, in the preparation of 
which he was engaged when attacked by the illness which proved 
fatal. He was also one of the British Commissioners to the 
International Congress on Unemployment held at Paris in 
September, 1910. 

Apart from his work as an official of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Schloss for many years took an active part in the work of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians and the Anglo-Jewish Association. 
He was more particularly connected with the measures adopted 
by the former body to improve the sanitary conditions in which 
the Jewish poor live in the East End and in other parts of 
London, and was successively secretary and chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Board to deal with these matters. To 
the work of this committee Mr. Schloss devoted much time, and 
its reports bear testimony to the thorough knowledge, keen 
perception, and untiring industry which he brought to a difficult 
task, in which his initiative and sustained interest have done 
much to ensure a large measure of success. 

His knowledge of the social and industrial condition of the 
Jews in London was thorough, and some of the earliest articles 
from his pen in leading periodicals dealt with important phases of 
their peculiar industrial problems. 

As will be evident from the above, the subject around which 
the main work of Mr. Schloss centred was the improvement of 
the remuneration of the workman, a problem to which he devoted 
his best powers. He was not a blind adherent of any one solution 
of that problem, but gave to all serious attempts at improvement 
an impartial criticism as well as sympathetic consideration. 

Of the Economic Club which meets at University College he 
had been a member from its first session in 1890-91, had held the 
office of president, and contributed largely to the interest of the 
meetings, at which he was a frequent attendant, both by what 
he added personally to the discussions and by the stimulus which 


his genial comments applied to others present. 
A. W. F. 





GIUSEPPE RiccaA-SALERNO. 


THE terrible illness which for more than ten years had clouded 
his mind and brought his work to an end so far as science was 
concerned, does not lessen the keen regret felt to-day by all Italian 
economists beside the grave of the distinguished master whose 
guidance and example were long invaluable to the intellectual life 
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of the nation. Born at San Fratello, in Sicily, in 1849, Giuseppe 
Ricca-Salerno had his economic training first at Pavia under Luigi 
Cossa, later under Adolph Wagner at Berlin. Thence he went 
to teach, first, finance in the University of Pavia, and, later, 
economics at Modena, and in 1891 at Palermo. Everywhere he 
showed a rare and valuable power of creating groups of disciples, 
some of whom are, or were, distinguished economists, such as 
Conigliani, Graziani, Rabbeno, Loncao, De Francisci, Siragusa, 
Natoli, Caronna, Scherma, and others too many to enumerate. 

But even more than by his notable success as a teacher, 
Ricca-Salerno helped the progress of Italian economic science by 
a series of profound and weighty publications. These began with 
a valuable treatise On the Theory of Capital, which gives a very 
careful summary of this fundamental category of Political 
Economy. 'I'wo years later he produced a book on the General 
Theory of Public Debts, and then the great Critical History of 
Financial Doctrines in Italy (1882), which was commended by the 
Accademia dei Lincei. This is a work of immense learning, in 
which the development of financial theory in different parts of the 
Peninsula is traced with great care and skill. From 1882 onwards 
his works follow at intervals of six years up to the end of the 
century, when his activities ceased only too completely. Thus, the 
Manual of Finance (1888), which has been constantly quoted and 
praised, was followed by two works on a larger scale, the Theory 
of Value in the History of Economic Doctrines and Facts (1894) 
and the Theory of Wages in the History of Economic Doctrines 
and Facts (1900). 

But beside these substantial works the manifold activity of 
Ricca-Salerno expressed itself in a series of articles on the most 
varied matters of fact and theory. Among such writings we may 
recall those on the financial reforms of Miquel, on amendments in 
English banking administration, on the equalisation of the land 
tax in Italy, on progressive taxation, land nationalisation, 
municipal socialism, public debts, and industrial depression. 

It is extremely difficult to characterise in a few sentences 
writings so varied both in their subject and purpose. But we can 
say, broadly, that one ruling idea underlies and connects them 
all. For his love of historical investigation, his great familiarity 
and sympathy with German science, which, even in its humblest 
forms, was familiar to him, and his singular attachment to the 
writers beyond the Rhine, were not enough to detach him from 
the deductive school, to which, despite a few formal and unim- 
portant concessions, he remained rigidly faithful to his last breath. 
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In the course of his intellectual career we can readily discern 
two distinct phases. In the first, although he was largely in- 
spired by Wagner, he was still far from adopting the audacious 
theories of the latter on the nationalisation of housing and on 
social finance ; he confined himself to drawing from the master’s 
teaching arguments for combining inductive and _ statistical 
research with purely deductive method, or to defending moderate 
State intervention by means of well-planned social legislation on 
behalf of the vanquished in economic warfare. But in 1888, 
when the Austrian school began to triumph in economics and 
finance, Ricca-Salerno openly joined it, and soon became one of 
its most fervent and authoritative champions in Italy. In fact, 
his Manual of Finance is obviously imbued with the theories of 
Sax, though with notable emendations on many fundamental 
points; while the two works on the theory of value and wages 
attempt to trace the line of intersection between the doctrines of 
the Austrian school and those of Karl Marx, and, in fact, con- 
stitute the first approach to the Austro-Marxian alliance, proposed 
with different degrees of success by Arturo Labriola and Enrico 
Leone in Italy and by Tugan Baranowski in Russia. 

It can well be believed that the cessation of such varied 
activity and productiveness must cause the deepest sorrow to all 
true students, a sorrow shared not only by Sicily, to whom Ricca- 
Salerno was a devoted son and a venerated teacher, but by every 
part of Italy. 

And it is with profound emotion that I personally pay my 
sorrowful tribute to the unwearied student, at first my learned 
guide in the paths of research, and later an indefatigable comrade 


on the battlefields of thought. 
ACHILLE LORIA 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


Tne Board of Trade returns of unemployment confirm the 
general conclusion that might be drawn from other sources, such 
as the statistics of foreign trade, the railway returns, and the 
slight upward movement in wages, that the general demand for 
labour is very active. The unemployed percentage of 2 at the 
end of last month is, indeed, lower than the Board of Trade 
chart has shown for any period during the last ten years, not 
only for this particular month but for any month in the year. 
Similarly, apart from the figure for October itself, the slightly 
higher percentages for August and September are also the lowest 
points reached during the same decennial period. 
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Sucu comparable figures as are obtainable from the working 
of the Labour Exchanges point in the same direction ; the applica- 
tions, for instance, for employment received by the 244 Exchanges 
that, out of the present total of 404, have been open for a year 
or more, having increased during last October, as compared with 
October, 1911, by only a little over 1 per cent., while the vacancies 
notified by employers increased by about 15 per cent. 





THE present industrial activity is being accompanied by a 
comparative freedom from industrial conflict—a feature that is 
doubtless explained in part by the disputes through which great 
industries have recently passed. It is a moment of reaction. The 
question of industrial remuneration remains, however, as that 
which appears to be destined to continue to attract an exceptional 
degree of attention. It will claim this in many fields—political, 
social, and industrial—for fundamentally the question is a much 
wider one than that of wages, and even of earnings. It is equally 
a question of outlook, of attitude, of management, and of relation- 
ships, and as such it is already being recognised by, for instance, 
every great conciliation board, by every genuine co-operative 
enterprise, as well as by many individual employers and workers. 








StNceE action taken under the Trade Boards Act was last men- 
tioned in these notes, the minimum rates of wages for female 
workers fixed by the Paper Box Trade Board for Great Britain 
have been made obligatory by the Board of Trade, and this 
position has thus been reached in Great Britain in three out of 
the four trades scheduled under the Act. The new minimum rate 
is 3d. per hour. Special rates and special conditions for learners 
are set out in the Determination. Other minimum rates recently 
fixed, but not yet brought under obligatory order, have been: 
one for 23d. per hour for female workers by the Paper Box 
Board for Ireland, and one for 3}d. per hour by the Ready Made 
and Wholesale Bespoke Tailoring Trade Board for Great Britain. 
For male workers in the same trade, and also in the paper box 
trade in Great Britain, minima of 6d. per hour have also been 
fixed. 





A PRACTICAL recognition of the importance of co-operation in 
its application to agriculture has been recently given in the sub- 
stantial grants made to the Agricultural Organisation Society 
for Great Britain. A corresponding recommendation on behalf 

UU 
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of the pioneer society in Ireland has been also made, and the 
withholding of the approval asked for from the Irish Department 
of Agriculture is still without satisfactory explanation. 





THE Dundee meeting of the British Association was remarkable 
in more ways thanone. First of all, the Association received from 
a prominent citizen of Dundee a gift of £10,000, the interest of 
which is now available for grants towards research conducted by 
individual members or groups of members in the various sections. 
Valuable statistical investigations have from time to time been 
undertaken by the Economic Section, but there is no such com- 
mittee in the current year in receipt of a grant. It is to be hoped 
that some economists with a suitable scheme of investigation will 
be forthcoming next year : and the opportunity should appeal most 
strongly to the younger generation, whose attendance at present 
is very meagre. In the second place, the citizens of Dundee 
demonstrated the enthusiasm and sturdiness of the civic life of 
Scotland. It is sociologically of interest to observe how the 
British Association, which is for eleven months of the year a 
number of sealed boxes in a London office, becomes for one week 
in the remaining month a living being feeding and fed by the 
vital energy of the great aggregates of industrial population, in 
whose presence it revives once a year. 





Tue Economic Section, under the presidency of Sir H. H. 
Cunynghame, was very popular and practical ; and this ought really 
not to be a deterrent to attendance in the future, seeing that 
economic science is now reconciled to the fact that it is no longer 
concerned primarily with the imaginary bargainings of two 
savages on an otherwise uninhabited island. A Cabinet Minister 
and a Labour M.P. spoke from its desk, Mr. Herbert Samuel of 
Federalism and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald of the Minimum Wage. 
Sir Francis Webster, in a “Consideration of some of the causes 
affecting prices and wages during the last forty years, discussed 
the destination of the increasing gold supplies of the last twenty 
years, and the opposite price effect of the improvements in trans- 
port and manufacture from 1873 to 1898. ‘Forty years ago,” he 
said, “in our own flax and hemp trade, we got none of the previous 
year’s crop till May and June of the succeeding year. The crops 
of flax, hemp and grain were closed up in Russia. The trade had 
to depend on the fibre grown the year before. Now the new crop 
begins to come in the November of the year in which it is grown. 
By the months of May and June much of it is worked up, and the 
greater part of it is in spinners’ hands.” 
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IT is not to be expected that the short discussions which follow 
each paper will be usually of much value. Those who know no 
economics say what they intended to say before the reader began ; 
those who are learning economics are diffident of public speech ; 
those who teach economics have sometimes not the heart to say it 
again. The case is otherwise when an economic problem bearing 
on the industrial conditions of the locality in which the Association 
is meeting is opened and discussed by local business men and 
experts. Amongst papers of this character may be mentioned Mr. 
James Cunningham’s, on the origin and growth of the jute trade 
in Dundee and Germany. The problem is a fascinating one. The 
jute industry, spinning and weaving, is localised entirely at Dundee 
among some fifty firms. The paper and discussion elicited the 
following causes. In earlier times much flax was grown on the 
East Coast of Scotland. Dundee, a port with a big market for 
sail cloth and a big supply of rather unskilled labour, handled the 
rougher yarns. Samples of jute, which for two or three centuries 
had been a domestic manufacture in India, were shipped to 
Dundee, which had the machinery requisite for experiments on 
the rough fibre. There established by the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, it continued to abide, for reasons similar 
to those which have held the cotton trade to Lancashire. Dundee 
offers a supply of trained labour; and as one firm declines and 
another expands, the workers pass from mill to mill. A concen- 
trated industry means a concentrated market, and this gives 
Dundee a pull on the raw material. While the German has to 
rely on the word of his Hamburg agent, the Dundee maker selects 
from samples. If he buys in advance fibre which turns out to 
be of a quality superior to what he needs, he can sell spot on 
delivery and buy in cheaper yarn for himself. Germany is our 
main Continental competitor. The industry there, in curious 
contrast, covers a wide area over the north of the country, it is now 
controlled by a Cartel, and, dating from 1861, it has expanded 
considerably since the introduction of protective duties in 1880. 
Sir Chas. Macara (English Review, September, 1912), has 
observed that the Lancashire cotton trade, though owning 
over one-third of the world’s spindles, consumes only one-fifth 
of the yarn, which means that it specialises on the fine work, 
so that its importance can only be gauged by the extent of 
the machinery, the labour employed, the fineness, variety 
and value of the fabrics produced; and furthermore that the 
cost of erecting and equipping mills is greater by 40 per cent. and 
upwards in other countries. It seems that there is a parallel 


to this in the jute industry, though. exact figures were not forth- 
Uv 2 
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coming. Moreover, India herself has begun manufacture by power, 
just as she came to manufacture the coarser cottons. The first 
spinning factories in India in the ’fifties were equipped with 
Dundee machinery by Dundee men. At the present day jute 
companies controlled from Dundee, and largely owned by Dundee 
investors, consume material equal in bulk to one-half of Dundee’s 
own requirements. Has Dundee cut its own throat, or has 
Dundee wisely taken the lead in Indian expansion, which would 
have occurred in any case? Finally, Dundee has a labour 
problem. Most of the workers are women and young persons. 
The spinners earn 12s. to 15s. a week; the weavers some 5s. 
more. Is the labour therefore sweated, and Dundee’s staple 
trade parasitic? It is not easy to answer yes, when the husband 
is earning 5s. a day as a shipbuilder. 





On the last day Mr. A. Newlands, M.I.C.E., Assistant 
Engineer to the Highland Railway, argued for the economic 
possibilities of Scottish water power. He contended first that 
a continuous supply of water, equal to 500,000 horse-power, is 
available from Scottish falls in the Highlands, representing an 
amount of power on a ten-hour working day basis throughout 
the year equal to that obtained from 34 million tons of coal of 
the value of £1,750,000. Secondly, that after the experience of 
the British Aluminium Company at Kinlochleven, the utilisation 
of this power is within sight of commercial profitableness, and 
is furthermore deserving of State support in the interests of the 
population of northern Scotland, which has felt so severely the 
drain of emigration. As regards transport facilities, the Highlands 
have a coast-line and canal offering cheap water transit ; as regards 
raw materials the Highlands have wool, timber, and building 
material in abundance. Criticism of these proposals was directed 
upon the danger of destroying the beauties of Highland scenery. 
It was retorted that disfigurement only follows in the few cases 
of chemical works, and that hydro-electric power may be carried 
many miles to existing villages without serious waste. If the 
weaver’s cottage once more throbs with the noise of a shuttle, 
which this time is driven from an electric switch, what will 
happen to unionism and the minimum wage? 





Tne Société d’Economie Politique offer a prize for an essay 
entitled Etude comparée du taux des tarifs de douane dans les 
divers pays. The prize, which comprises a gold medal of the value 
of 300 francs, and a sum of 400 francs in money, has been founded 
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by the late M. Emile Marcet, and will be offered triennially. M. 
Bellet, Secrétaire perpétuel of the Society, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained at 18 Rue des Canus, Maisons-Laffitte 
(Seine-et-Oise), courteously asks that the offer of this prize may 
be brought to the notice of members of the Royal Economic 
Society. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. R. B. Forrester, M.A., has been 
appointed Lecturer in Economics in the University of Aberdeen 
in succession to Mr. 8. H. Turner, on the resignation of the 
latter to take up an appointment under the Insurance Commis- 
sioners for Scotland. Mr. Forrester graduated in the University 
of Edinburgh with Honours in Economics and Modern Languages 
in 1908. He proceeded thence to the University of Manchester 
with a Gartside Scholarship, and afterwards became Senior 
Lecturer in Economics there. 

Mr. .J. W. Ramssottom, B.A. (Manchester), has been 
appointed to the G. B. Hunter Lectureship in Commercial and 
Industrial Economics at Armstrong College, Newcastle. Mr. 
Ramsbottom graduated in 1912 with a first class in the Honours 
School of Economic and Political Science at Manchester, and has 
had experience as a factory inspector. 

Mr. T. S. Asuton, M.A. (Manchester), has been appointed 
Assistant Lecturer in Economics at Sheffield. It will be a part of 
the duties, both ofMr. Ashton and of Mr. Ramsbottom, to give 
lectures in connection with the Workers’ Educational Association. 

THE Editor of the Economic JouRNAL will be glad to receive 
regular notification of all appointments in Economics for record 
in the JOURNAL. 











RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 


Octoper, 1912. Agricultural Labourers and a Minimum Wage. 
REGINALD LENNARD. Christian Socialism: Some Notes on a 
Recent Controversy. Rev. H. H. Wiuttams. Arising out of 
Dr. Sanday’s pamphlet. “Some Weak Points in Christian 
Socialism: A Defence of the Middle Classes.” 


Bankers’ Magazine. 

OctoBEerR, 1912. Increased Tazxation on Successions. Discusses the 
question of double taxation on property held in foreign countries 
or in the Colonies. Bank of the Netherlands, 1911-12. A 
translation of the official report. 

Novemser, 1912. Banking Reserves. Discusses the relative 
proportions of gold and foreign bills held by the State Banks of 
Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands. West African 
Currency. An account of the report of the Departmental 
Committee which has lately recommended the establishment of 
a gold-exchange standard in our West African Colonies. 


The Sociological Review. 


OctosER, 1912. The Economic Effects of Rising and Falling Prices. 
W. T. Layton. Followed by a discussion in which Professors 
Fisher, Kemmerer, Denis, Gide, Rist, Chapman, and W. J. 
Roberts took part. 


Women’s Industrial News. 
Octosper, 1912. The Need for More Women Factory Inspectors. 


Clare Market Review. 


Ocroser, 1912. The Whitewashing of Charles II. Dr. L. KNow es. 
Based on a study of the Calendars of his Treasury Books. The 
Ocean Tramp: Its Influence on Railway Charges. Dixon H. 
Davies. Examples of how the competition of tramps complicates 
the fixing of railway rates. Some Problems of Distribution: 
I. Concerning Income from Land. Hucu Datrton. 


American Economic Review (Boston). 


SEPTEMBER, 1912. Will the Present Upward Trend of World Prices 
Continue? Irvine Fisner. Professor Fisher estimates the 
recent percentage rates of growth and the probable future rates 
of the various items in his ‘“ Equation of Exchange.” On this 
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basis he anticipates that prices will rise for the next fifteen 
years at an average annual rate of 2 per cent., and he thinks 
that the chances are 100 to 1 that prices will be higher fifteen 
years hence than they are now. The Report of the Tariff Board 
on Cotton Manufactures. M. T. Copenanp. The Board found 
that, for the counts chiefly produced in America, the lowest 
English cost, exclusive of raw materials, was about 73 per cent. 
of the lowest American cost. Taking account of the cost of 
raw material, the cost of producing yarn was 3°8 to 11°9 per 
cent. higher in America. On fine yarns the English spinners 
have a greater advantage. A Balanced Tariff. H.B.Wauuace. 
A proposal that producers of goods protected by the tariff should 
pay a federal excise tax at a rate bearing a fixed proportion 
to the rate of the import duties. Jevons’ “Theory of Political 
Economy.” Attyn A. Youne. An attempt to estimate the 
importance of Jevons’ contributions to economics. Opportunity 
Cost. Lewis H. Haney. A criticism of some theories of 
Professor Davenport. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


Avaust, 1912. Ricardo’s Criticisms of Adam Smith. Ropert A. 
MacponaLp. The object of this article is to ascertain to what 
extent Adam Smith and Ricardo actually differed in their con- 
ception and treatment of economic phenomena. A Group of 
Trusts and Combinations. W.S8S. Stevens. An account of the 
available information relating to a number of minor trusts, 
including the Electric Lamp Combination, the United 
Shoe Machinery Company, the Bath Tub Combination, and the 
National Cash Register Company. H. C. Carey’s Attitude 
Towards the Ricardian Theory of Rent. Jonn Roscoe TurRNER. 
The writer “finds, contrary to the general opinion, that Carey 
never denied the theory of diminishing returns in the sense that 
Ricardo taught it.” The Relation Between Kinds of Statistical 
Units and the Quality of Statistical Material. G. P. WarTxrns. 
Some Problems in Market Distribution A. W. SHaw. Tudor 
“Books of Rates”: a Chapter in the History of the English 
Customs. N.S. B. Gras. An attempt “to determine the dates of 
the earlier books, the nature of their contents, and the reasons for 
their issue. The Possibility of Certain Gains from Protective 
duties. H. H. O’Farrent. A criticism of some passages in 
Professor Taussig’s Principles of Economics. Wages and 
Ability. R. M. Woopzury. A criticism of that chapter of 
Professor Moore’s Laws of Wages which has been already 
criticised in this JournaL by Professor Edgeworth. 





Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


SEPTEMBER, 1912. Present Problems in Railway Regulation. W. Z. 
Riptey. Recent Tax Reforms Abroad. I. E.R. A. SELIGMAN. 
This article deals with Great Britain. 


Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 


SEPTEMBER, 1912. The Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. A 
series of articles. 
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The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


OctoserR, 1912. The Beginnings of Irrigation in the United States. 
‘R. H. Hess. Scientific Management and the Wage-earner. 
F. T. Cartton. A discussion of “Taylorism.” 


Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


SEPTEMBER-OcTOBER, 1912. Le Salaire réel et sa nouvelle Orienta- 
tion. A. Arrauion. De l’unité du crédit & court terme sous la 
variété de ses formes. M. Ansiaux. A discussion of the simi- 
larities and distinctions between notes, deposits, and bills. Les 
Banques aux Etats-Unis. G. Francois. Mainly historical. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


SEPTEMBER, 1912. La Valeur locative des propriétés fonciéres non 
baties en France. Yves Guyot. L’Evolution économique de 
la République Argentine. GkorGEs Laronp. Fourth article. 
La loi anglaise d’assurance sociale de 1911. Maurice Be.tom. 
Second article; continued in October. 

Octoser, 1912. La Banque d’Etat prussienne. ArtTuuR RaFFAa.o- 
vicH. An historical account of the Seehandlung. Les Sociétés 
a forme tontiniére. P.-J. Ricuarp 

NoveMBER, 1912. Les Caisses de conversion de la République 
Argentine et du Brésil. G. Supercaseaux. A useful article by 
the Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chili. 
Le Protectionnisme honteux et les Indications d’origine. DANIEL 
BELLET. 


teoue Hconomique Internationale (Brussels). 


Aueust, 1912. La Question du Minerai de Fer. J. pe Lazurticut. 
On the international trade in iron ore. Le Développement des 
Opérations de crédit des grandes Banques frangaises. A. Huart. 
Influence de l’évolution moderne sur la politique d’escompte. 
Dr. von Lumm. On the development of banks of issue, chiefly 
with reference to the Reichsbank. Le Taylorisme. R. Lucion. 
On Mr. Taylor’s “ Principles of Scientific Management,” which 
has now been translated into French. 

SEPTEMBER, 1912. Les Embarras financiers de l’ Allemagne. GrorGEs 
Buonveu. La situation financiére de l’Allemagne. Dr. ALBERT 
Haas. Les Marchés financiers de Berlin et de Paris et la Crise 
franco-allemande de Juillet-Octobre, 1911. Jean LeEscure. 
These three articles all dwell on the small proportion which 
Germany’s liquid resources bear to her capital, and on the 
responsibility of her banking system for this. M. Lescure’s 
article contains some useful statistics. Le commerce eaxtéricur 
du Danemark. Dr. K. A. GEruacn. 

OctoBER, 1912. La Désertion des Campagnes. J. Méutne. Chiefly 
an account of International Agricultural Congresses and of the 
programme of the forthcoming Congress dt Gent. Phénoménes 
et Lois récentes relatives &@ 11 Propriété Fonciére. ACHILLE 
Loria. L’Unification des Régimes douaniers. G. DELFENER. 
Les établissements de Crédit et les Banques locales en France. 
H. van Deursen. La nouvelle législation frangaise sur les 
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retruites ouvriéres et paysannes. M. Bettom. A summary of the 
Act. La réalisation de Empire Britannique. L. DECHENNE. 
On imperial federation. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen). 


SEPTEMBER, 1912. Ueber Gesetzmdssigkeiten in der Geschichte 
(“historische Gesetze”): Logische Untersuchungen. Pror. FRanz 
EvuiensurG. An important contribution to the philosophy of 
history in continuation of, former articles in the Archiv. List’s 
Nationales System und die “nationale” Wirtschaftspolitik. 
Pror. Hernrich Dierzet. The agrarian supporters of high 
tariffs cannot justly claim the support of List. Prof. Dietzel 
would like to see the immediate and complete establishment of 
Free Trade in Germany. Arbeiterversicherung und Armenwesen 
in Deutschland. Dr. F. Zaun. A discussion of the relation 
of Insurance to the Problems of Pauperism. Neuere Literatur 
iiber Agrarwesen und Agrarpolitik, KR. Leonnarpt. Zum 
Malthus-Problem. Dr. F. OPPENHEIMER. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik (Jena). 


Auaust, 1912. Das Zuriickgehen der Bedeutung der Zentralnoten- 
banken. Sven HELAnDER. Concluding article, dealing with the 
note issues of France and of Germany, and with general con- 
clusions. Kommunalbesteuerung und Kommunalverschuldung 
in Preussen. Hans Genric. A survey of the latest develop- 
ments. Die Wirkungen der Bekanntmachung des Reichs- 
kanzlers vom 19. Dezember 1908, betreffend den Betrieb der 
Anlagen der Grosseisenindustrie. EX. Wisxott. Deals with 
overtime and the hours of labour generally. 

SEPTEMBER, 1912. Die neuzeitliche Entwicklung der Baumwollpreise 
und das Baumwollpreisproblem. K. Apeut. Die wirtschaft- 
liche Gesetzgebung des deutschen Reiches im Jahre 1911. Die 
Fortschritte des Arbeitstarifvertrages in Deutschland, Oesterreich 
und Grossbritannien. H. Képre. On collective agreements. 

OcroBEeR, 1912. Stadtverfassung und Ziinfte Freiburgs im Breisgau. 
J. Enruer. A study in industrial history. Zur Statistik der 
deutschen Seeschiffahrt sett 1875. J. Scuettwien. Baum- 
wollproduktion und Baumwollindustrie in Britisch-Indien. E. 
Scnuttze. A précis of the principal facts. 

NovemBeER, 1912. Die wirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung Oesterreichs im 
Jahre 1911. W. Stéwesanp. Das Bankkapital und _ seine 
Dividende. K. Miuer-Wernperc. A study of the profits of 
German banking. Die Geschdftsergebnisse der deutschen 
Aktiengesellschaften in den Jahren 1909-10 und 1910-1911. 
E. Motu. An analysis of their balance-sheets. 


Annalen fiir soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung (Berlin). 
Vou. II., Parts I. ann II. Zur Arbeiterpsychologie. Epmunp 
FISCHER. 
Finanz-Archiv (Stuttgart). 


Part II., 1912. Die Finanzen der europdischen und der wichtigeren 
aussereuropaischen Staaten (112 pp.). Dr. O. Schwarz. A 
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summary of the budgets and financial arrangements of the 
— States in 1911, containing an immense quantity of 
acts. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung 
(Vienna). 


Part V., 1912. Verzehrungssteuer und Ldnderfinanzen. F. v. 
SuxwE. Das vierte Privilegium der Osterreichisch-Ungarischen 
Bank. L. von Mises. An account of the fourth renewal of 
the charter of the Austro-Hungarian Bank. 


Gesellschaft Osterreichischer Volkswirte (Vienna). 


JAHRBUCH, 1912. Handelspolilik und Handelsbilanz Osterreich- 
Ungarns. R. Scutuuer. Der internationale Charakter der 
Preissteigerung. STEPHAN Baver. Verwaltungsreformen im 
Bereiche der deutschen Staatseisenbahnen. K. v. VOLCKER. 
Osterreichische Staatsbahnverwaltung. V. Russ. Landflucht 
und Besiedlung. E. Scuwiepuanp. Die finanzielle Kriegs- 
bereitschaft im Sommer 1911. F. Somary. 


De Economist (The Hague). 


SEPTEMBER AND OctToBER, 1912. De buitenlandsche wieselpolitiek 
der Oosienrijk-Hongaarsche Bank. HE. J. VAN DER MAATEN. 
NovemBER, 1912. Koersdaling der Staatsfondsen. W. C. Mess. 
’s Rijks vlottende schuld en de Nederlandsche Bank. G. M. 

BoissEVAIN. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Aprit—-May, 1912. Studi di Economia finanziaria. E. Barone. 
The first instalment of studies dealing with (1) income and 
pressure of taxation; (2) the general theory of taxation; (3) and 
the shifting of imposts. Relazioni fra entrata e consumo. 
G. pEL Veccu1o. A continued study on family budgets. Prezai 

. nel Secolo XVI. in Roma. S. CaTERINI. 

JuNE, 1912. Studi di Economia finanziaria. E. Barone. (Continued.) 

Part II. The general theory of taxation. La crisi cotoniera 
. in Italia. C. v1 Nowa. 

Juty-Aveust. Studi di Economia finanziaria. E. Barone. (Con- 
tinued and ended.) Part III. The shifting of taxes. Paretaio. 
L. Amoroso. A reply to Professor Jannacone’s jocular remarks 
on the admirers of Professor Pareto. Una famiglia di Mezzadri. 
S. Doutrmy. An elaborate family budget. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 


Octoper, 1912. Le finanze della Guerra. F. Fiora. On the ways 
of meeting the cost of war. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
English 


BeveripGe (W. H.). Unemployment: a Problem of Industry. 
Third edition. London: Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. xvi+405. 
9s. net. 

[‘ Since the first publication of this book the position in regard to the treatment 
of unemployment in the United Kingdom has been radically altered by the 
passage of the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, and the National Insurance Act, 1911. 
The most important of the relevant public documents have accordingly been 
reprinted in Appendices . . . No revision of the book itself has been attempted.”’} 

CaNNAN (ProFEssor Epwin). The Economic Outlook. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1912. Pp. 312. 5s. net. 

[A collection of articles, reprinted from various Journals, with an introduction. 
Reviewed above.] 

Cuapman (S. J.). Political Economy. (Home University 
Library.) London: Williams and Norgate. 1912. Pp. 256. 
1s. net. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Gipson (I. G.). Medical Benefit in Germany and Denmark. 
London: P. 8. King. 1912. Pp. xv+296. 6s. net. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Husxinson (Tuomas W.). The Bank of England’s Charters the 
Cause of our Social Distress. London: P. 8. King. 1912. Pp. 
ix+140. 2s. 6d. net. 

[One more addition to the large literature advocating the view that the Bank 
Act alone stands between this country and the millennium. If the Bank Charter 
were amended, the author ‘‘ doubts the possible existence of a really poor person.”] 

LeEE (Ivy L.). Railway Progress in the United States. London: 
Stevens & Brown. 1912. Pp 31. 

[An address delivered at the inaugural session of the Transport Section of the 
London School of Economics. Referring to recent utterances of Mr. Prouty 
(Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission), the lecturer discerns a more 
sympathetic attitude of the public towards railways, promising the permission of a 
return adequate to encourage the investment which is necessary to much required 
developments.] 

Lewis (E. A.). The Medieval Boroughs of Snowdonia. London: 
Sotheran. 1912. Pp. xviii+320. 

“ A Study of the Rise and Development of the Municipal Element in the Ancient 
Principality of North Wales down to the Act of Union of 1536.” Thesis approved 
for degree of D.Sc. (Econ.) in the University of London. University of Wales 
Series of Literary and Historical Studies, No. I.] 

Macponatp (J. Ramsay). Syndicalism. London: Constable. 
1912. Pp. 79. 1s. net. 

‘ a expansion of articles which appeared in the Daily Chronicle. Reviewed 
above, 

Monp (Sir ALFRED). Questions of To-day and To-morrow. 
London: Methuen. 1912. Pp. 334. 1s. net. 


[A reprint of articles and speeches on fiscal, land, and other subjects of public 
controversy, including Free Trade, Land Taxation, and Working Class Insurance.] 
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National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution. London: 
P. 8. King. 1912. Pp. xviii+593. 10s. 6d. net. 

[A report of the Procsedings of the Conference held in June under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Oxford, including sections on Public Health, Housing 
and Unemployment. ] 

Pierson (N. G.). Principles of Economics. Volume II. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. A. Wotzel. London: Macmillan. 1912. 
Pp. xxiii+ 645. 108. net. 

[Volume I., the translation of which was published ten years ago, dealt with 
Value in Exchange and Money. This Volume deals with Production and The 
Revenues of the State. To be reviewed.]} 

Picou (A. C.). Wealth and Welfare. London: Macmillan. 
1912. Pp. xxxi+493. 10s. net. 

{Extract from preface :—‘‘ Several years ago I began to study the causes of 
unemployment. It soon became apparent, however, that these causes are so 
closely interwoven with the general body of economic activity that an isolated 
treatment of them is scarcely practicable. Hence the gradual growth and more 
extended scope of the present volume.” To be reviewed.] 


REEVES (W. PeEmBER), Prefaced by. Lectures on British Com- 
merce, including Finance, Insurance, Business, and Industry. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman. 1912. Pp. xvi+279.. 7s. 6d. net. 

{Lectures delivered by Mr. Huth Jackson, Professor Armitage-Smith, Mr. 
Robert Brown, Mr. Douglas Owen and others in the summer of 1911 for the 
International Society for the Promotion of Commercial Education. ] 

topERTSON (W. A.). Combination Among Railway Companies. 

London: Constable. 1912. Pp. 105. 1s. net. 


[Lectures at the London School of Economics. Reviewed above. ] 


Rocers (James E. THoroup). Six Centuries of Work and Wages: 
the History of English Labour. Eleventh edition. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1912. Pp. 591. 10s. 6d. net. 

Scortr (W. R.). The Constitution and Finance of English 
Scottish, and Irish Joint-stock Companies to 1720. Vol. I. The 
General Development of the Joint-stock System to 1720. Cambridge : 
University Press. 1912. Pp. Ilvi+488. 17s. net. 

[This completes Dr. Scott’s great work, Vols. II. and III. having been published 
already. To be reviewed.] 

SELLERS (Mavup). York Memorandum Book. Part I. (1376-1419). 
London: Quaritch. 1912. Pp. Ixxxvi+287. 

[Vol. CXX of the Publication of the Surtees Society. Relating to the municipal 
and economic history of York.] 

Tawney (R. H.). The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century. With six maps. London: Longmans, Green. 1912. 
Pp. xii+ 464. 9s. net. 


[To be reviewed. ] 





The Burden of Protection: an International Repudiation of the 
Gospel of Artificial Scarcity. London: P. §. King. 1912. Pp. 
vii+ 126. 1s. net. 


[Published by the International Free Trade League. A series of papers by 
various writers dealing with Protection in different countries. Lord Welby writes 
on the United Kingdom, M. Bellet on France, Professor Brentano on Germany, 
M. Novikow on Russia, Professor Amano on Japan, Mr. Byron W, Holt on the 
United States, and so forth.] 
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Watney (CHARLES) and LittLE (James A.). Industrial Warfare : 
the Aims and Claims of Capital and Labour. London: John Murray. 
1912. Pp. x+3853. 6s. net. 


Wess (Sipney) and FreeMAN (ARNOLD), Edited by. Seasonal 
Trades. London: Constable. 1912. Pp. xi+410. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Papers by various writers, the outcome of a Seminar at the London School of 
Economics during 1910, with an introduction by Mr. Sidney Webb. To be 
reviewed. } 

Year-Book of Social Progress. London: Nelson. 1912. Pp. 617. 
2s. net. : 

{‘‘A summary of recent legislation, official reports, and voluntary effort, with 
regard to the welfare of the people.” The volume deals with such topics as 
Institutions for Social Study, Local Government Town-Planning, Employments of 
Women, Co-operative Apprenticeship, Poor Law and Social Settlements, and is likely 
to be useful as ‘‘a Guide and Dictionary for those who are interested in Social 
Questions.” Professor Ashley contributes an introduction On Social Study, which 
has also been reprinted separately for private circulation, and four articles are 
contributed by Mr. H. S. Perris. ] 


American 


Etiwoop (CHartes A.). Sociology in its Psychological Aspects. 
New York: D. Appleton. 1912. Pp. xiv+417. 


Kennan (K. K.). Income Taxation: Methods and Results in 
Various Countries. Milwaukee, Wis.: Burdick & Allen. 1910. 
Pp. 347. $3°50. 

(Containing details of the income taxes of numerous small countries. Reviewed 
above. ] 

SHELTON (WituiAmM ArtuHur). The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep 
Waterway. Chicago. 1912. Pp. 130. 

[‘‘A study of the proposed channel, terminals, water-craft freight movement, 
and rail and boat rates,” reprinted with additions from the Journal of Political 
Economy, vol. xx.] 

French 


BiLonpDEL (GeEorGES). Les Embarras de |’Allemagne. Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 1912. Pp. viii+316. Fr. 3.50. 

[‘‘L’Allemagne,”:the author holds ‘‘semble parvenue 4 un tournant de son 
histoire. En dépit des progrés considérables qu’elle a réalisées, on sent qu'il y a 
aujourd’hui dans toutes les classes de la société un sentiment de malaise.” He 
attempts to analyse the economic and political causes of this malaise. ] 

HatEvy (Eig). Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIX¢® Siécle. 
Vol. I. L’Angleterre en 1815. Paris: Hachette. 1912. Pp. 620. 
Fr. 15 

[The first of four projected volumes. The second part of this volume (175 pp.) 
deals with economic history. To be reviewed.] 

HeErpporn (A.). Les Finances Ottomanes. Vienna: C. W. Stern. 
1912. Pp. 295. Fr. 15. 

[Vol. II. of Droit public et administratif de Empire ottoman. To be reviewed. } 

Hock (A.). L’Agriculture au Katanga: Possibilités et Réalités. 
Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1912. Pp. 305. 

[Published by the Institut Solvay—on agriculture in the Belgian Congo. ] 


Institut Sotvay. La Politique de Réforme Sociale en Angle- 
terre. Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1912. Pp. xv+191. 


[Lectures delivered to the Institut Solvay by members of the Eighty Club—Mr. 
Philip Morrell on La Politique agraire, Mr. A. G. Gardiner on La Politique sociale. 
Sir John Brunner on La Politique industrielle, and Mr. Charles Mallet on La 
Politique fiscale.} 
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Loria (ACHILLE). Les Bases économiques de la Justice inter- 
nationale. London: Williams & Norgate. 1912. Pp. 96. 3s. 6d. net. 
[A publication of the Nobel Institute. To be reviewed.] 


Martin (ErIENNE). Histoire financiére et économique de 1’Angle- 
terre, 1066-1902. 2 vols. Paris: Alcan. 1912. Pp. xii+512+ 


642. Fr. 20. 
[A history, in the main, of British public finance. To be reviewed.] 


German 


Bernaarp (Lupwia). Unerwiinschte Folgen der deutschen 
Sozialpolitik. Berlin: Julius Springer. 1912. Pp. v+116. M. 1.60. 

Brurzer (Gustav). Die Verteuerung der Lebensmittel in Berlin 
im Laufe der letzten 30 Jahre und ihre Bedeutung fiir den Berliner 
Arbeiterhaushalt. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. 87. 
M. 3. 

Essien (Pror. J. E.). Die Fleischversorgung des deutschen 
Reiches. Stuttgart: F. Enke. 1912. Pp. xiv+289. M. 7. 

[An enquiry into the causes and effects of the rising cost of meat and into 
means for remedying it.”] 

Evutensura (Pror. Franz). Die Preissteigerung des letzten 
Jahrzehnts. Leipzig: Teubner. 1912. Pp. 96. M. 2.40. 

[From the Vortrdge der Gehe-Stiftung zu Dresden.] 

Firck (Anton A.). Kanada: Volkswirtschaftliche Grundlagen und 
weltwirtschaftliche Beziehungen. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. 
Pp. xiv+367. M. 138. 

[Vol. 10 of the Schriften des Instituts fiir Seeverkehr und Weltwirtschaft an der 
Universitat Kiel, edited by Prof. Harms under the general title of Probleme der 
Weltwirtschaft. To be reviewed.] 

Fripricnowicz (Euacen). Grundriss einer Geschichte der Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. vii+ 
267. M. 6. 

[There are few economists which this history of economic theory does not contrive 
to name at least in a footnote. Ifthe treatment of modern English economists is 
typical, it seems doubtful whether the method followed is illuminating. J. H. 
Chapham (sic), Sidney J. Shapman (sic), L. Darwin, CO. R. Fay, Goschen, W. E. 
Hearn, A. T. Hadley, MacGregor, Alfred Marshall, H. W. Macrosty land H. W. 
Wolff appear together as followers of the ‘‘iiltere deutsche historische Schule,” in a 
footnote on Cliffe Leslie, who, as the English leader of this school, receives a 
paragraph in the main text. ] 

KowaLewsky (Maxime). Die ékonomische Entwicklung Europa’s 
bis zum Beginn der kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsform. VI. Berlin: 
Prager. 1913. Pp. 501. 

Levy (Hermann). Die Grundlagen des dkonomischen Liberalismus 
in der Geschichte der englischen Volkswirtschaft. Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 1912. Pp. vii+128. M. 3.50. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Mixtuer (Dr. Ernst). Hinfiihrung in die Statistik. Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. vi+46. M. 1.50. 

Passow (Ricuarp). Die gemischt privaten und 6ffentlichen 
Unternehmungen auf dem Gebiete der Elektrizitiats- und Gasver- 
sorgung und des Strassenbahnwesens. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. 
Pp. vi+220. M. 6. 


[To be reviewed.] 
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Passow (RicHarp). Materialen fiir das wirtschaftswissenschaft- 
liche Studium. Vol. ii—Effektenbérsen. Leipzig: Teubner. 1912. 
Pp. 148. M. 2.40. 

[A collection of material for reference on the law and practice of German 
exchanges. ] 

Ratzka-Ernst (Ciara). Welthandelsartikel und ihre Preise: 
Eine Studie zur Preisbewegung und Preisbildung—Der Zucker, der 
Kaffee und die Baumwolle. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. 
Pp. xvi+ 244. M. 7. 

Scnutte (Fritz). Die Bodenkreditindustrie der dsterreichisch- 
ungarischen Monarchie 1841 bis 1910. Munich: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1912. Pp. viii+235. M. 12. 


[Part 2 of the Veriffentlichungen zur Statistik des Bodenkredits und verwandter 
Gebiete, published by the Archiv fiir Bodenkredit der Bayerischen Handelsbank zu 


Miinchen.]} 

Scuwittau (G.). Die Formen des wirtschaftlichen Kampfes 
(Streik, Boykott, Aussperrung usw.): Eine volkswirtschaftliche 
Untersuchung auf dem Gebiete der gegenwirtigen Arbeitspolitik. 
Berlin: Julius Springer. 1912. Pp. xi+490. M. 12. 

[To be reviewed]. 

Vorat (A.). Technische Oekonomik. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
1912. Pp. 97 

(Reprinted from Wirtschaft und Recht der Gegenwart. | 


Italian 


Ernaupi (Luiei). Intorno al concetto di Reddito Imponibile e 
di un sistema d’imposte sul Reddito Consumato. Turin: Vincenzo 
Bona. 1912. Pp. viii+ 105. 

[From the Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. To be 
reviewed. ] 

Loria (AcHILLE). Le Basi economiche della Costituzione Sociale. 
Quarta edizione riveduta e rinnovata. Milan: Fratelli Bocca. 1912. 
Pp. xii+620. L. 15. 

(The third edition was reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL, vol. xii, p. 389. This 
edition has been largely worked over again—“ an old man’s renewal of the work of 
his youth.”] 

PieTRI-TONELLI (ALFONSO DE). La Speculazione di borsa. Rovigo: 
Tipografia Sociale Editrice. 1912. Pp. xii+236. L. 8.60. 


Cisneros (GaRLos B.). Sinopsis Estadistica del Peru, 1908-1912. 
Lima: Empresa Tipografica Union. 1912. Pp. 11, and tables. 


Witucren (Dr. Kart). Bondefrigérelsen i Mellersta och Ostra 
Europa. Helsingfors: Kejserliga Senatens Tryckeri. 1912. Pp. 118. 
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